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BERNAL’S SEARCHING REAPPRAISAL 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 


By ].D. BERNAL New Edition, over 1,000 pages, illustrated, 42s net 


Because of the ever-growing contribution of science to contemporary life this book, unlike 
most of those on historic subjects, needs to be kept up to date. This is what Professor Bernal 
has done in his new edition, which, though published less than three years after the first, has 
been completely revised. He has incorporated in the sections dealing with modern science the 
most significant recent advances. He has also largely rewritten the chapter devoted to social 
science so as to take into account the major events of the last years, particularly the new 
orientations in the socialist part of the world and the emergence of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. 


‘Judged purely as a history of science, this 
must be considered an exceptionally good 
one. The author has an attractive pithy 
style and writes clearly in popular lan- 
guage... . But this is much more than a 
mere history of science, and the author's 
grasp of the complex interactions of science 
with contemporary history is even more 
remarkable.’ The Economist 


‘A skilful, illuminating, exhilarating 
account of the advance and development 
of science in all its branches from the 
earliest times. ... The mass of informa- 
tion brought together is enormous and 
stretches the mind; it is good to have the 
opportunity, within a single volume, of 
travelling over so vast a scene. The 
Countryman. 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


The Second Congress of the 


INTERNATIONAL HUMANIST & ETHICAL UNION 
will be held in Conway Hall, London, July 26-31, 1957 


President: Lord Boyd Orr 
Vice-Presidents: Julian Huxley, H. J. Muller, Max C. Otto, Ellen Roy, F. Zernike 


The meetings will open with a Presidential Address, and close with a public meeting — 


Speakers: S. L. Mansholt (Dutch Minister of Agriculture) : 
POWER POLITICS AND HUMANIST SOLIDARITY 


H. J. Muller (Geneticist and Nobel Prize Winner): 
HUMANISM IN PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 


J. Bronowski (Director of Research, National Coal Board): 
SCIENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mrs Pandit (High Commissioner for India) : 

PROBLEMS OF THE NEW DEMOCRACIES 
There will be reports from member organizations and group discussions on four different 
aspects of the world movement: Philosophy, Personal Life, Society, Organization. There 
will also be an excursion to Cambridge University, and a dinner in the House of Commons. 


Detailed programmes for the Congress are now available on request from 
The Congress Officer, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8 
Fee for the Congress : £1. Accommodation can be arranged on application 
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FILLING THE VOID 


HOSE humanists who think that we should adopt 

a more militant policy towards religion should 

study the results of the recent Gallup Poll on the 
state of religion in this country. They will no doubt be 
encouraged by the fact that the impact of the Churches 
on ordinary people is declining at an accelerating rate. 
There is not the slightest evidence of that religious revival 
of which so much has been heard. Young people go to 
church much less than their elders. Moreover, the majority 
believe that politics have a greater influence on life than 
religion. Most of those who were asked why they thought 
people should be honest and truthful and kind replied that 
social behaviour is derived from the realization that we 
are mutually dependent one with another, and that it is 
enlightened self-interest to behave decently. So far so 
good. But it is plain enough that if humanists concentrate 
their efforts on trying to detach still more people from 
the Churches they are missing the main target. The 
Churches are not emptying because of a barrage of anti- 
religious propaganda, but simply because most people 
today find the beliefs that were taken for granted in a 
bygone age completely irrelevant to the problems of the 
modern world. Surely it is to this vast non-churchgoing 
army of bewildered people to whom we should direct 
most of our attention. They live in a dangerous void 
created by the gradual fading rather than the deliberate 
rejection of the traditional beliefs which once gave some 
purpose to their lives beyond the satisfaction of the 
moment. Those who sat down to wait for Godot have 
forgotten what they are waiting for. This is particularly 
true of the younger generation. They are so often rebels 
without a cause. Unless humanism can give the ‘ angry 
young man’ something worth while being angry about, it 
will make no progress. 

Commenting on the poll, a writer in the News Chronicle 
states: *‘ Atheism is not at present acceptable — neither to 
the older generation nor to the younger generation. Scien- 
tific humanism is not an acceptable substitute for Christi- 
anity and shows no signs of becoming acceptable’. This is 
an over-statement, but it is a fact that the majority of those 
questioned expressed a vague belief in God and an after- 
life, though the general trend was away from pure theism. 
The over-all picture is one of frustration. More significant 
than loss of belief in a particular creed is the widespread 
loss of faith in the future. That is what the younger 
generation ought to be angry about. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE GHOST OF ROGER CASEMENT 


OUSMAN wrote a cryp- 
He poem about a man 

who was sent to prison 
—and would formerly have 
been hanged — because of the 
colour of his hair. This is gener- 
ally thought to be a_ veiled 
reference to homosexuality. It 
certainly seens possible that 
Roger Casement would have 
been saved from the gallows if 
the authorities had not circu- 
lated photographic copies of 
extracts from a diary describing 
homosexual practices. The ques- 
tion of whether this was a for- 
gery has been raised again by 
Alfred Noyes, who at first be- 
lieved it to be genuine, thereby 
incurring the wrath of W. B. 
Yeats: 

The ghost of Roger Casement 

Is beating on the door. 

Time and again the Home 
Office have been asked to pro- 
duce the diary. They have 
always made the stock excuse 
that to do so would not be in 
the public interest. Yet it is 
difficult to imagine anything 
more in the public interest than 
to dispel the ugly cloud of 
rumour and _= suspicion that 
hangs over this far-off, but not 
forgotten, affair. Once faith is 
shaken in official disclosures the 
edge of propaganda is blunted. 
Even the authenticity of such 
documents as the Grivas diary 
may come to be doubted. 


Devil's Advocate ? 

Y own interest in this baf- 

fling mystery was aroused 
many years ago by Dennis 
Gwynn, but I am still unable to 
reach a firm conclusion. It is 
hard to believe that King George 
V, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Prime Minister, the 
American Ambassador, and 
John Redmond, to name but a 
few, were deliberately tricked 
by the then Assistant-Commis- 
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Sir Roger Casement (reproduced 
from ‘The Accusing Ghost’, by 
Alfred Noyes, publ. by Gollancz) 


sioner at Scotland Yard and the 
Head of Naval _ Intelligence. 
Yet together with the whole 
Cabinet they received a memcr- 
andum from the Home Office 
declaring that Casement had 
been guilty of the grossest im- 
morality. ‘He seems to have 
completed a full cycle of sexual 
degeneracy and from a pervert 
has become an_ invert—a 
““ woman ” or pathic who derives 
his satisfaction from attracting 
men and inducing them to use 
him’, wrote Sir Ernley Black- 
well. He advised using the 
diaries ‘to prevent Casement 
from attaining martyrdom’. 
We are becoming too accus- 
tomed to the dangerous doctrine 
that all’s fair in war, and I am 
sorry Mr Butler has not res- 
ponded to the fresh appeals to 
lay the ghost of Roger Casement. 
There are limits to the licence 
granted to the Devil’s Advocate. 


Bishops and Elders 
VERY attempt made by the 
Churches to demonstrate 
their unity only serves to expose 
their disunity. It was so with 


the formation of the Church of 
South India, which scandalized 
Anglo-Catholics, and there is 
every sign that the new move to 
bring the Anglicans and Presby- 
terians together will be a bitter 
pill for many Scots to swallow. 
The joint report now issued by 
the Presbyterian Church of 
England and the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland is unani- 
mous, but the signatories realize 
that the going may be rough. 
Presbyter used to be denounced 
as priest writ large, but the latest 
idea is to turn Presbyters into 
Bishops. In order to balance 
accounts there is a proposal to 
introduce the office of Elders 
into the Anglican Church. This 
neat compromise would give 
more power to the laity among 
Anglicans and provide the Pres- 
byterians with an Episcopate. 

To the innocent eye of the 
onlooker this may seem much 
ado about nothing, but in many 
a Scottish kirk it will look a 
very sinister business. As the 
Bishop of Derby frankly says, 
such an innovation would be a 
great sacrifice on the part of the 
Presbyterians, ‘in view of the 
long history of bitterness and 
unfriendliness between the 
Churches in Scotland’. This 
seems a somewhat ungracious 
response to the proffered gift of 
Apostolic succession. The theory 
is that only those who have been 
ordained by bishops can ad- 
minister the sacraments of the 
Church. Mysterious manna 
derived by the laying-on of 
hands is held to have flowed 
uninterruptedly from Apostolic 
times. Roman Catholics, how- 
ever, believe that the stream was 
diverted at the Reformation, 
leaving the Anglicans high and 
dry. There is no way of heal- 
ing the biggest division among 
Christians except by submission 
to Rome. 
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Outside the Church 


N a moment of apparent im- 

patience with the claims of 
the Churches an_ incautious 
leader-writer in the Manchester 
Guardian declared that it was 
possible to be a good Christian 
without attending services or 
being a member of a Church. 
This aroused a storm of indig- 
nation in the correspondence 
columns. Outraged readers 
pointed out that Christianity is 
more than a code of conduct 
and involved being an active 
member of the Church which 
Christ founded. Some of us 
may well wonder whether that 
Church was Presbyterian or 
Anglican or Roman, not to men- 
tion numerous other claimants 
to the title. 

All such wrangles arise from 
the semantic confusion of speak- 
ing of ‘the Church’ instead of 
Churches. Although this tire- 
some mistake is made by a 
liberal-minded clergyman who 
contributed to the debate, his 
refreshing candour makes him 
worth quoting: ‘Today, the 
Church of England requires 
belief in antiquated and incredi- 
ble doctrines ’, he stated bluntly. 
‘I have often wondered. how 
many churchgoers think: they 
believe them; I have ‘never 
found one who would attempt 
to explain them. The Church is 
largely composed of people who 
in not unimportant matters 
accept conventional standards. 
Officially, for example, the 
Church has no definite attitude 
in condemnation of war, even a 
war of aggression, nor of hydro- 
gen and napalm bombs.’ I 
heartily agree. 


Under which Flag ? 


WONDER how many read- 

ers will plough conscien- 
tiously through the 636 pages of 
Sartre’s magnum opus, now 
available in an English transla- 
tion (Being and Nothingness, 
Methuen, 50s). There are rich 
insights, but British philosophers 
today have no stomach for 
metaphysics. Sartre has never 
made much impact in this coun- 
try, and the philosophy of 
commitment falls on particularly 


barren soil at the present 
moment when the fashion is to 
be uncommitted. Personally, I 
have little sympathy with those 
intellectuals who disdain to join 
any sort of organized movement. 
They adopt the attitude of 
Pilate, and although they may 
or may not wash their hands 
they ask scornfully, What is 
truth? Sartre could be an anti- 
dote to the sterility of this 
deliberate disengagement. 

My chief quarrel with existen- 
tialists is not that they insist that 
a man should take sides, but 
that they offer no good reason 
as to which side he should take. 
Thus Sartre joined the Resist- 
ance during the war, but his 
teacher, Heidegger, chose Hitler. 
Others march with the Christian 
soldiers, but the queerest choice 
was that of Jean Genet, who 
preferred to be a thief. ‘My 
first thought if I have a friend ’, 
he has declared, ‘ is to denounce 
him to the police.’ It might have 
been safer for his friends if the 
leading writers in France had 
not managed to save him from 
life imprisonment ten years ago. 
It seems to me to matter a good 
deal which side one is on. 


Grand Inquisitor 


ARTRE’S insistence that 

writers should use their talents 
to further a cause in which they 
passionately believe also fills me 
with misgiving. I am no advo- 
cate of the ivory tower, but I 
should be sorry to see literature 
reduced to propaganda. This, 
alas, is what has been happen- 
ing in Russia. The unbelievable 
dreariness of it is largely due to 
the fact that, unlike the existen- 
tialists, Soviet writers have sel- 
dom made their own choice. 
The line they had to take has 
been imposed by the powerful 
Soviet Writers’ Union, of which 
the unhappy Fadeyev was the 
head until, almost exactly a year 
ago, he shot himself in his 
Moscow flat. 

I cannot believe that Fadeyev, 
who could have become a first- 
class novelist, enjoyed playing 
the part of the Grand Inquisitor. 
All the evidence suggests that he 
salved his conscience by heavy 


drinking. He had the difficult 
assignment of stimulating writers 
“to overtake and surpass the 
great classics of literature ’. They 
were expected to achieve this 
worthy end while avoiding the 
cardinal sins of ‘ individualism ’ 
and * psychologism ’ — which 
meant writing about Soviet 
heroes rather than fallible 
human beings, like the bourgeois 
authors. Fadeyev’s view of the 
latter would be amusing if it 
were not tragic: ‘If hyenas 
could write and jackals use 
fountain-pens they would write 
like T. S. Eliot, Eugene O’Neill, 
John Dos Passos, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, or Andre Malraux’. I 
doubt if he really meant it. 


Humanism in Action 


HEN the opponents of 

scientific humanism ask 
me ironically whether science 
can make people good, I reply 
that at least it can make the 
world better. They had their 
chance when Ronald Ross — 
whose centenary will be cele- 
brated this year — discovered 
how malaria was transmitted by 
the female Anopheles. He was 
in the Indian Medical Service at 
the time, and while his fellow 
officers spent their leisure in the 
usual pastimes of pukka sahibs 
Ross was bent over his micro- 
scope. They thought poorly of 
him for sacrificing his leaves in 
this eccentric manner and at his 
own expense. No sooner had he 
made his tremendous discovery 
than the Indian Army authori- 
ties signified their displeasure by 
sending him a thousand miles 
away, where there was no 
malaria, and the conclusive 
scientific proof that he sought 
had to wait. 

As we all know, he triumphed 
in the end and saved three mil- 
lion lives a year, not to mention 
the relief brought to millions 
more who would have been 
reduced to misery by the disease. 
This is humanism in action and 
shows how much more can be 
done by using science for the 
benefit of humanity than by 
thousands of years of exhorta- 
tion to love our neighbours. 

Hector HAWTON 
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AMEND THIS LAW — IX 


ABOLISH THE BLASPHEMY LAWS 


by ROBERT S. W. POLLARD 


The Blasphemy Laws, dating back to the seventeenth century, are 
among the most anomalous and anachronistic in our legal code 


Y an Act of 1697 it is made a criminal 
Be for any person or persons, having 

been educated in or at any time having made 
profession of the Christian religion within this 
realm, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
speaking to assert or maintain that there are more 
gods than one, or to deny the Christian religion to 
be true, or the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be of divine authority. The penalty 
on conviction for a first offence is to be disabled 
for holding any public office or employment. 
On conviction for a second offence, the penalties 
are imprisonment for three years and the following 
disabilities: The convicted person may not sue or 
appear in the courts, or be guardian of a child or 
an executor or administrator, or receive any legacy 
or property by deed of gift. Any person who is 
convicted of a first offence may, within four 
months after conviction, be relieved of all penal- 
ties and disabilities if he acknowledges his offence 
and renounces his erroneous opinions. 

There is some doubt as to whether there has 
ever been a prosecution under this Act. It is clear, 
at any rate, that there has been no prosecution in 
recent times. There are also other Statutes. By 
an Act of 1547 (1 Edward VI, C.1) it is made a 
criminal offence to deprave, despise, or condemn 
the most blessed sacrament by any contemptuous 
words. The penalty is imprisonment and fine at 
the discretion of the Queen. Under the Act of 
Uniformity of 1558 to say anything in derogation, 
depraving, or despising of the Book of Common 
Prayer, or any part thereof, is punishable on 
conviction for a first offence by a fine of 100 
marks or six months’ imprisonment in default ; 
for a second offence a fine of 400 marks or 
twelve months’ imprisonment in default ; and for 
a third offence forfeiture of all goods and chattels 
and imprisonment for life. 

Any deficiency in these Acts is made up first 


by the common law offence of blasphemy, which 
may be defined as a verbal publication of words 
concerning the Christian religion so scurrilous and 
offensive as to pass the limits of decent contro- 
versy and which are calculated to outrage the 
feelings of any sympathizers with Christianity. 

There is also the similar offence of blasphemous 
libel. This offence is constituted when the blas- 
phemous words are written or printed. The 
offences of blasphemy and blasphemous libel are 
punishable by fine and/or imprisonment, and no 
limit is fixed by law as to the amount of the fine 
or the length of imprisonment, but it must be 
reasonable. 

These cases are triable by judge and jury. This 
is no safeguard of liberty, however. How would 
juries, if composed solely of Christians, try a 
secularist? There might well be no impartiality in 
such cases. The history of the blasphemy laws 
shows that it is a myth to believe that juries are 
a safeguard of liberty. 

Blasphemy was not an offence at common law. 
It was an offence against religion which was dealt 
with by the ecclesiastical courts, and it was clearly 
a law for the suppression of unpopular religious 
opinions. Prosecutions for blasphemy and heresy 
were largely undistinguishable until the seven- 
teenth century. Then as the power of the ecclesi- 
astical courts waned, the common law courts took 
over a number of the offences previously triable 
under ecclesiastical law. The first case of blas- 
phemy was probably the prosecution of a lunatic 
named Taylor in 1675. He was handed over to 
the keeper of Bedlam to try to cure him with 
bread, water, and bodily correction, but since the 
keeper reported that Taylor persisted in his blas- 
phemy and made remarks such as ‘ religion is a 
cheat, and profession is a cloak ’, he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 1,000 marks, and imprisonment 
until sureties for good behaviour for life were 
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found, and to stand in the pillory wearing a paper, 
‘For blasphemious words and tending to the 
subversion to all government ’. 

Throughout the eighteenth and the first half of 
the nineteenth century prosecutions for blasphemy 
and blasphemous libel were frequent. Any attack 
on Christianity, but more especially the Church 
of England, was apt to be regarded as criminal. 
However, in 1883 the editor of The Freethinker 
was prosecuted for blasphemy and was tried by 
Lord Coleridge. He made new law. He said 
Christianity was not part of the law of England — 
‘the mere denial of the truth of Christianity is 


not enough to constitute the offence of blasphemy. — 


I now lay it down as law that if the decencies of 
controversy are observed, even the fundamentals 
of religion may be attacked ’. 

The last prosecution which appears to be on 
record is that of a Mr Gott at the Central 
Criminal Court in November 1921 for selling a 
publication in the street entitled God and Gott. 
He was sentenced to nine months’ hard labour. 
The judge said to the jury that the question was 
whether a breach of the peace might have been 
occasioned at any time by the defendant’s action. 


Attempt at Reform 

The first Bill to abolish the blasphemy laws, 
based upon one drafted by Mr Justice Stephen in 
1884, was introduced by Charles Bradlaugh, and 
rejected on its second reading in the House of 
Commons in April 1889. Those who then voted 
in favour of the Bill included Henry Asquith and 
R. B. Haldane. Although Bills on the same lines 
were frequently introduced into the House of 
Commons during the following years, owing to 
the inadequacy of the machinery for law reform 
no further debate took place until Ernest Thurtle 
moved the second reading of his Bill in January 
1930. 
This debate took place while the second Labour 
Government was in office, and the second reading 
was carried by 131 to 77 votes. However, the 
very unfortunate Labour Government of that 
time was determined to emasculate the Bill and 
this was done in Standing Committee. The 
Solicitor-General gave notice of an extraordinary 
clause which would have made it a criminal 
offence punishable by not more than a fine of 
£100 and imprisonment for one year for any 
person by words, writing, or otherwise to publish 
matter of so scurrilous a character as to be calcu- 


lated, by outraging the religious convictions of any 
other person, to provoke a breach of the peace. 
Instead of abolishing the blasphemy laws the 
Government amendment would have extended 
them and applied them in their vague state to any 
kind of religion. 

Finally the Committee, by a majority composed 
mostly of Liberals and Conservatives, deleted the 
words referring to blasphemy from the Bill, and 
so killed it. 

Since 1930 the Bill has been introduced on a 
number of occasions but there have been no 
further debates and the Bill has made no progress. 

The arguments against the blasphemy law may 
be stated thus: 

(1) The law of blasphemy is an attack on 
freedom of opinion. The test of ‘decencies of 
controversy’ is not applied to any other form of 
expression of opinion. This is a discrimination 
which is determined by the opinion under dis- 
cussion. 

(2) There is no clear guidance as to what are 
the decencies of controversy. It is always a matter 
of opinion, and finally the opinion of a judge and 
jury. A man charged could not tell whether he 
was exceeding the limits of language permitted 
by the law. The language used depends on a 
person’s environment and education. Punishment 
for blasphemy easily becomes punishment for lack 
of education or of good taste. 

(3) The blasphemy law does not prevent blas- 
phemy. It cannot prevent it being spoken or 
written. An educated man may safely ridicule 
Christianity, indulge in sarcasm or invective, and 
he may damage the Church much more than the 
uneducated, who alone suffers. 

(4) Only certain religions are protected: in 
practice, these are the doctrines of the Church of 
England and those of the other Christian Churches 
so far as they correspond with the established 
Church. It is not blasphemy to ridicule the 
Catholic doctrine of Mass, or the doctrines 
peculiar to the Buddhist, Jewish, or Moslem 
religions. 

(5) The law is unnecessary. Section 5 of the 
Public Order Act, 1936, provides that the use at 
any public meeting or in any public place of 
abusive or insulting words or behaviour, whereby 
a breach of the peace is likely to be occasioned, 
is a criminal offence. This could well include 
the use of violent and scurrilous language directed 
at any religion. It might even apply to scurrilous 
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attacks on freethinkers by Christians. And there 
are hundreds of thousands of people who, Mr 
Thurtle said in the 1930 debate in Parliament, 
might resent attacks on their socialist faith which 
‘they hold as fervently and deeply as any person 
holds his religious faith ’. 

Finally, it is said that the law is obsolete. If it 
is obsolete, the statutes should be repealed and 
the common law offences abolished. So long as 
there is support for the present law it must be 
assumed that the supporters wish to be able to 
use it upon occasion. The Home Office has refused 
to include these statutes in the schedule of obso- 
lete Acts repealed by the Statute Law Revision 
Bills which have from time to time been brought 
before Parliament. It is understood that the Home 
Office consulted officials of the Church of Eng- 
land, who would not agree to their repeal. This 
refusal can only be regarded as sinister. Since the 
question of repeal was controversial, these statutes 
could not be included in the Statute Law Revision 
Bills. What can the motives be in refusing to 
agree to repeal? The authorities presumably 
consider that these Acts should be kept in reserve 
for use against opponents of the established 
order. 

Liberty is always expanding or shrinking, and 
every year new problems are faced by its sup- 
porters. It may be thought these are more 
important for us today. But old problems remain. 
Old weapons for prosecutors may be produced 
suddenly. An old statute or common law decision 
which has been forgotten by everyone can sud- 
denly be revived and civil liberty be endangered. 
The revival of the doctrine of public mischief for 
creating new criminal offences at the will of the 
judges was a recent example. 

The demand for the repeal of the blasphemy 
laws is simple. They are an infringement of the 
freedom of opinion. The extraordinary scope of 
the statute of William III’s reign must be unbeliev- 
able to many people nowadays, and if applied 
literally many persons now holding public office 
would be disqualified. Governments cannot be 
trusted with these powers. The history of the 
blasphemy laws is a sorry one and they mar the 
law of England. Anyone who opposes their aboli- 
tion must be prepared to have his motives 
regarded as suspect. Why should he want to retain 
the laws in existence, particularly since the use of 
abusive words in public is amply covered by the 
Act of 1936? 


SCIENCE-FICTION 


THE LOGICALLY FANTASTIC 
by WILLIAM E. BENTLEY 
(an unwelcome statement both to its adher- 


ents and its critics), and some attempt at 
evaluation should be made at this time for there 


Ge ome is a form of literature 


are signs that it is beginning to attract the atten- | 


tion of the intellectuals. Certain prominent 


members of the contemporary literary scene have 4 
recently gone before the public and declared their | 


faith in this new fiction, and it may not be long 


now before every bearded, duffle-coated lunatic ~ 


is deciding that here, at last, is the only medium 


for the true expression of his inner self. Let us © 


hope that Jazz will keep them occupied a little | 


while longer. 


Let me say at once that there is nothing new Fs 
Aristotle wrote the first ~ 
interplanetary flight story, and Polyphemus was 
the original Bug-Eyed-Monster. However, there © 
is one important difference between science-fiction — 


about science-fiction. 


then and science-fiction now. Today it is being 
written by scientists. Also, our old friend, the 
plain man, is becoming more scientifically minded. 

Hardly a day passes without some magazine or 
newspaper carrying an article on cosmic rays or 
rocket propulsion, and being a simple fellow the 
plain man enjoys reading entertaining speculation 
based on interesting fact. 

At this point Space Opera needs to be intro- 
duced in order to be dismissed. Indulgently 
referred to as ‘Thud and Blunder’, space opera 
is the adventure story furnished in contemporary 
style. It has its place in our affections. 

To be worthy of consideration, however, litera- 


ture must be used as a vehicle for the portrayal © 


of ideas, and science-fiction is admirably suited 
for this purpose. The convenience of the medium 


can be seen at once. It can give the writer an © 
immense amount of freedom in any direction. © 
viewpoint, 
For instance, write an article on © 


Characterization, situation, 


environment. 


plot, 


‘Whither Totalitarianism?’ and you would have ~ 
difficulty in getting it published. However, write © 
a novel. Extrapolate from existing circumstances, © 


leave the circumstances, but carry over, as it were, 
certain mechanical objects which you have selected 
for their ability to prove your point, give it a 
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futuristic setting, and you have a novel like 1984. 

It has been said that science-fiction is nothing 
but extrapolation—i.e. the curve continued 
beyond the graph ; but that can be proved wrong, 
and it is much mpre rewarding to think of it as 
an exercise in adherence to logic. An exercise 
which, reductio ad absurdum, produces the most 
fantastic results. This, too, is the reason why it 
concerns itself so much with mechanical objects. 
While humans are rarely logical, or even truthful, 
robots and rocket-ships and computers always are. 

It is this logical characteristic of science-fiction 
that enables it to be divided neatly into sections 
and to be examined more clinically than any other 
form of writing. The main sections are: Extrapo- 
lation, Hyperdrive, Alien Invasion, and Mutation. 

Hyperdrive is some device, largely taken for 
granted, which enables the voyager to escape the 
gravitational pull of our galaxy and visit worlds 
of pure creation. Paradoxically, it is usually used 
when the writer wishes to get nearer home, as in 
the story of a group of people who travel for 
millions of miles and finally land on a planet that 
has recently crucified its redeemer. 

Scientifically the device may not be possible, 
but since it enables the writer to tell a better story 
its use is quite permissible. That scientific truth 
may be discarded if it interferes with the presenta- 
tion of idea is something that its critics find 
difficult to admit. ‘ Why’, they argue, ‘if it calls 
itself science-fiction ...’ It is, of course, the 
customary sacrificing of the lesser truth on the 
altar of the greatest. In fiction the only way to 
tell the truth is to first tell a lie. 

The third main section is Alien Invasion. It is 
an excellent vehicle for space opera, and therefore 
there is little else that one can say in its favour. 
It is a mistake to look for symbolism in the 
arrival of omnipotent life, and the number of 
truths that the purely objective viewpoint can 
discover about our civilization are limited. But 
it is gratifying to know that, no matter how 
divergent the life form, or how strange its shape, 
or how high its intelligence, it can still appreciate 
our twentieth-century product—the blonde-haired, 
plump-bosomed virgin. 

Mutation is the latest, and most rewarding, and 
perhaps the most important of all the fields of 
speculation. Under this heading come all the 
stories of monster-men, giant insects, telepathy, 
telekinesis, teleportation, precognition, and extra- 
sensory-perception. And also under this heading 


come the bitter denunciations of man as the 
ultimate species. Again and again the question is 
asked: ‘ Millions of years of evolution have pro- 
duced a self-destroying animal called Man. Why?’ 

Some of this fiction has, in itself, a disturbing 
amount of prophetic truth. Descriptions of the 
effects of an atomic explosion on the human body 
began to appear in story form about 1940, much 
to the consternation of the American FBI. And 
a little later the editor of Astounding was very 
nearly arrested when he published a story in which 
the hero invented a trigger mechanism to be used 
in the construction of a hydrogen bomb. 

It is the fashion at present to delve deeper and 
deeper into the mind, and this has produced some 
very fine writing, but the subject is considered to 
be a problem and attacked with logic. There is 
no standing away in wonder and admiration. Man, 
we are told, is a mechanism, and if we probe just 
a little more deeply and examine just a little more 
closely ... 

It is a fashion, and it will fade because this kind 
of introspective delving cannot evoke the intrinsic 
quality of science-fiction. There is about it a 
magic, an air of child-like wonder, that no other 
fiction possesses. It is as if the writer, by showing 
us a world that is obviously contrived and yet 
made as real as possible, has shown us anew 
what a fantastic and unreal place is our tiny planet. 

Something should be said here about the 
character of the science-fiction writer. If logic is 
the characteristic of the writing, then the charac- 
teristic of the writer is a determination to arrive. 
Not for him the diverting alley-ways and by-ways 
of human personality and behaviour. His charac- 
ters are black and white silhouettes on a broad 
highway. If they should become substantial 
enough to obscure his view of the objective, then 
he will have no hesitation in getting rid of them 
and substituting robots. He will extrapolate — 
but only to an impossible point in the future 
where the picture is complete. 

He will send his characters out from the solar 
system at four or five times the speed of light — 
but he will give them a destination. He will 
conquer the alien invader and explode the atomic 
bomb. His world is a completely contrived one, 
and he will either solve the problems he sets 
himself or throw Mars into Venus and turn the 
sun into a nova. He is innocently abandoned, and 
it would be a pity if he became a study object for 
heroic little bands of culture seekers. 
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The Medieval Church and Science 


by S. and V. LEFF 


By encouraging an irrational outlook the Christian Church held back 
the progress of medicine for centuries in the so-called Age of Faith 


. LL diseases are to be ascribed to Demons.’ 
As Augustine, speaking for the Christian 

Church, epitomized the orthodox view of 
medicine; and so carried forward throughout 
Europe and through the long dark years of the 
Middle Ages the irrational beliefs and practices 
of the past. 

From primitive times magical medicine con- 
tinued its powerful hold in societies dominated 
by fear and ignorance. Even when the first whole- 
some attempts at rational medicine were being 
advanced in ancient Greece and Rome there was 
always a flourishing mystical activity in the 
Temples of Healing dedicated to the God, 
A€sculapuus. 

The fall of the Roman Empire brought disaster 
to many thousands involved in wars, poverty, and 
widespread epidemics. The simple, scientific 
methods of Hippocratic medicine could not cope 
with sickness on such a vast scale and people in 
their despair turned more and more to a blind 
faith in the all-powerful gods. It also seemed 
logical to believe (in the traditional way) that 
unpredictable disasters of such cruelty must indeed 
be punishments. Relief from sickness, therefore, 
must be sought by expiation of sin. So, in earlier 
dark ages, the figure of the Priest-Physician 
emerged, and in this line the Christian Church 
continued the dogma. In a universal atmosphere 
of fear and mysticism the pagan beliefs and prac- 
tices were gradually transformed into the new 
belief in one Great Healer— God. But people 
do not easily relinquish deeply rooted habits, as 
the Christian Church shrewdly recognized. Often, 
at first, the statue of the Greek god was carried 
bodily from the pagan temple, to be reinstated in 
the Holy Church as Christ the Saviour. Some- 
times new statues of Christ were modelled on the 
ancient God of Health, Aésculapius. Did people 
still cling to the old amulets and to faith in incan- 
tations and pagan rites? The Church could 
supply these, too, with recitals of the Creed of 
Paternosters, the laying-on of hands, the sprink- 
ling with holy water. The Bible gave explicit 
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instructions: ‘Is any sick among you? let him 


call for the elders of the church; and let them 


pray over him, anointing him with oil in the! 


name of the Lord’ (Epistle of St James v, 14). 


Practice of Homeopathy 


There are many intriguing examples of medical © 
practice during the Middle Ages which neatly” 
combine the skill of medical treatment and the 
art of faith-healing. As in the famous cure of | 
the German Emperor Henry II. In the year 1014, 7 
being very ill with stone in the bladder, he went | 
to the monastery of Monte Cassino, praying for ts 
the help of St Benedict, since his own physicians | 
could not help him. He slept, and in a vision © 
saw St Benedict with a surgeon’s knife, who 
opened the place where the stone was, removed it, a 
and placed it in the King’s hand. When he awoke, | 


the stone was indeed in his hand, and the wound 


was healed. The monastery was rewarded with © 
rich gifts, and one more legendary miracle was 7 
Typical of the practice of homceopathy © 


born. 
with a religious flavour was the story of Theodore 
of Alexandria. This patient had taken poison 


with his food, and since the physicians could not 
relieve his pains he went to the Church of St? 
Cyrus and John, where the saints appeared to © 
him in a dream, telling him to eat an asp. The 
startled man awoke, crossed himself, and believed 7 
for his sins he was being advised by devils. § 
Finally, he is persuaded to go out of the church | 
and eat a melon which he will find by a well. © 
When he has nearly finished he finds the tail of 9 
an asp in his hand. The shock causes him to | 
vomit not only the asp but also the poison. * Thus 7 


the saints cured, not contraries by contraries, but 
likes by the use of like.’ 


The transition from pagan to Christian rites, 
however, did not go altogether smoothly, and 


when the superior cures achieved in the pagan 


temples of healing were used as propaganda by © 


opponents of the new religion the Church took 
strong measures to eliminate all rivals. 


The supremacy of the Church was secured by 7 
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enforcing. a rigid dogmatism which could allow 
no criticism. Canonical writings had to be 
accepted not only on all matters of faith but also 
of science. 

The triumph of.sthe Christian Church was also 
a triumph for the irrational as against the rational 
in medicine. The Old and New Testaments taught 
the primitive conception of disease being a punish- 
ment for sin. ‘So Satan went forth from the 
presence of the Lord, and smote Job with sore 
boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown’ 
(Job ii, 7), and it followed logically that the most 
truly pious attitude to such suffering was 
Christian resignation, * Most gladly therefore will 
I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me!’ (II Corinthians 
xii, 9). 

However, since mere humans are frail in resolu- 
tion, they were helped to bear their earthly 


"The Anatomy Lesson’ —an engraving 
after the celebrated painting by Rembrandt 


burdens by considering the greater pains borne by 
saints who had achieved martyrdom in a surpris- 
ing variety of ways. A sufferer could nearly 
always find an appropriate saint for special 
deliverance. Those with headache could invoke 
St Just, who had borne a red-hot helmet without 
complaint ; those with colic were to think of St 
Erasmus, who had his bowels torn from his living 
body; pain in a tooth seemed less in comparison 
with that endured by St Apollonia when all her 
teeth were knocked out. 

Since prayer was the only true remedy and 
God the supreme healer, it was sacrilegious to 
resort to drugs and doctors. However, the simple 
herbs from the monastery gardens were permitted, 
but these required the all important blessing; it 
is, of course, recognized by modern medicine that 
confidence in the treatment is an important part 
of cure—in some cases of major importance. 
As Arnald of Villaneva testified many hundreds 
of years ago: ‘A certain priest cured me of more 
than a hundred warts on my hands in this 
fashion: he made the sign of the Cross over the 
warts, and said: “Go and you will soon be 
healed’. Then he went to a plant and kneeling 
down repeated the Lord’s Prayer, but when he 
should have said “ deliver us from evil ” he substi- 
tuted “deliver Arnald from the warts on his hand”. 
Next he took three shoots of the plant, repeating 
thereby three Paternosters in the same way, and 
buried them in a damp place. When they began 
to decay, the warts began to disappear, so that 
in ten days I was completely cured.’ 


Brotherly Love and Charity 

The effect on medicine of the new faith was 
not, of course, entirely negative. Although rational 
and scientific inquiry was severely discouraged, 
the monks took a scholarly pride in copying and 
preserving the classical scientific and literary 
writings of the past, and much of Greek know- 
ledge was at least handed on for later generations 
to benefit from. The main contribution of 
Christianity, however, was the practical applica- 
tion of the teaching of brotherly love and charity. 
The monasteries were used as rest-houses for the 
weary and the exiled, and since poverty and sick- 
ness are fellow-travellers Christian hospitality 
meant in fact hospital treatment as far as it could 
be managed. The medical aid was limited, and 
conditions usually most unhygienic, but so great 
was the need that soon most monasteries had 
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sick-bays and infirmaries. The well-known London 
hospitals, St Bartholomew’s (1123) and St 
Thomas’s (1215) are two of many which began 
their long history as humble institutions staffed 
by monks. There they cared for the sick, often 
crowded three to a bed, and of course carried 
out all the tasks, from delivering the mother to 
laying out the dead, in the same foul-smelling 
ward. 

Throughout Europe hospitals began to be 
established, depending on funds from the rich, 
who had been taught by the Church that by giving 
charity they would be storing up a worthwhile 
reward in heaven. 


A Civic Responsibility 

The rich, however, are traditionally careful with 
their substance, as we learn from a legend con- 
cerning the hospital of Edessa, possibly the first 
to be founded by voluntary contributions. About 
AD 472, the hermit St Ephrem of Syria came to 
the wealthy people of Edessa and rebuked them 
for the tragic spectacle of the poor lying in the 
streets dying of starvation and disease. ‘It is not 
Christian charity that we lack ’, they replied, ‘ but 
an honest man to take charge of our offerings’. 
“What do you think of me?’ asked St Ephrem. 
He was assured that in him they had every confi- 
dence, and he immediately made a collection and 
so was able to establish a hospital of 300 beds 
in the public galleries. 

The circumstances throughout Europe during 
the Middle Ages made the exercise of Christian 
charity a sheer necessity for the sake of the 
general health of the public. The Church led the 
way in establishing almshouses and orphanages. 
Soon, Italian cities began to accept as a civic 
responsibility the need to make provision for the 
helpless, the orphan, and the homeless. Special 
institutions were created to care for the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, and for those who were consid- 
ered mad. 

The practice and theory of medicine has a 
wider implication than the simple treatment of 
ailments. Christianity in the Middle Ages ham- 
pered the progress of rational, scientific inquiry 
and absorbed much of the intellectual activity of 
the day in futile religious argument; but through 
the doctrine of brotherly love it stimulated care 
for the helpless and the growth of a social cons- 
cience, both essentials for the further development 
of medical practice. 
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PROFILE OF NKRUMAH 


Ghana’s First Premier 
by CLIVE CAMPBELL 


HRISTIANSBORG Castle faces south to 
‘ the equator across the Gulf of Guinea. 

Gold and slaves brought Europeans to 
West Africa, and among them were the Danes 
who built Christiansborg, near Accra. The battle- 
ments front the sea, and on the landward side 
smart African soldiers perform ornamental guard 
duties over the formal gardens and the more 
urbane face that Christiansborg turns inland. At 
this moment the Castle is the residence of the 
first native African dominion’s Governor-General, 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke; shortly it will house 
Dr Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana. 
His country is, by its mere existence as an inde- 
pendent State, the most important in Negro 
Africa. On its success and its policies the future 
of the continent in which it is believed man first 
evolved depends. 

Dr Nkrumah is a handsome man with a high 
forehead, dignified expression, and ah orator’s 
mouth. He has the politician’s gift of leaving his 
face blank until a new person is introduced, then, 
suddenly, it lights up and he smiles as though the 
stranger were the one person he had been waiting 
to see — as indeed perhaps he is, and at any rate 
the Prime Minister likes to have people round him 
and gives the general and rare impression of liking 
human beings. 

The autobiography of such a man is inevitably 
important; it also happens to be a most enjoy- 
able and worthwhile book in its own right 
(Ghana: The Autobiography of Kwame 
Nkrumah; Nelson, 21s). He was born in 1912 
at Nzima, near the Ivory Coast border, but the 
priest who baptised him as a member of the 
Catholic Church got the year down as 1909. 
The Church seems to have left little mark on him, 
though he was for a time head teacher of a 
Catholic Junior School. Today he describes him- 
self as an undenominational Christian and a 
socialist. It would be hard to define precisely 
either term in this description, and given the con- 
text of Ghanaean society this is hardly surprising. 
In that tropic air political and religious terms 
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Dr Nkrumah visits a_ tyre in Accra 


factory 


take on new connotations, and their restatement 
awaits a future in which Africa shall have found 
herself. Even a spell as teacher in a seminary 
seems hardly to have affected the young man who 
in 1935 left for America and university education 
at Lincoln College. 

Ten years in the USA did more than introduce 
him to the higher learning. They bear witness to 
a remarkable ambition, great faith in his own 
powers, a dedication that is typical of nationalist 
leaders — and an asceticism. He works incredible 
hours, has never married, and enjoys few of the 
ordinary sensual pleasures. His hard times in 
America also, it may be felt, taught him a great 
deal about politics as a practical art. The Con- 
vention People’s Party which he leads has a local 
organization which brings irresistibly to mind the 
practice of American city politics. 

Partly this is no doubt the consequence of 
similar problems existing in both countries, despite 
the advanced economy of the one and the com- 
paratively primitive conditions of the other. 
Immigrants to America, hardly knowing the 
language, semi-literate, unused to urban ways, 
expecting of political parties what we in Britain 
expect from public services, bound together by 
kinship ties against a hostile world, can only be 
successfully organized in the direct, simple, per- 
sonal, highly local sort of way which has charac- 
terized the CPP in its struggle to turn the Gold 
Coast into Ghana. For this the America of 
Roosevelt must have been an excellent school. 

Whether two years in England and the experi- 
ence of the London School of Economics were of 
equal value is less certain. Yet to a remarkable 
degree London is still the capital of much of 
Africa, and it was there that Kwame Nkrumah 


was drawn directly into the world of effective 
politics, so that when he left Liverpool for his 
native land in 1947 he had not merely become the 
Dr Nkrumah of history but he was general secre- 
tary of a nationalist party. 

While he was establishing his headquarters in 
the little coastal town of Saltpond a boycott of 
European and Syrian traders was set on foot. 
An ex-servicemen’s demonstration was fired on 
outside Christiansborg Castle, riots followed, and 
some few people were killed. By twentieth-century 
standards of violence it was a petty enough affair. 
There were a few arrests and a new nationalist 
party led by Dr Nkrumah—the CPP — was 
founded to pursue ‘Positive Action’. Political 
strikes led to arrest and a three-year sentence, 
from which Dr Nkrumah emerged — having won 
the election for Accra Central while a convict — 
to meet the Governor on the morrow of his 
release. Jail is never pleasant, but Dr Nkrumah 
does not succeed in making it sound very terrible. 
Few men have fought and won elections from 
their prisons ; that he was able to do so and come 
out as Leader of Government Business in the 
Legislative Assembly speaks well for both sides 
and makes some of his comments on colonialism 
seem rather strong. 

The rest of the story is well known and culmi- 
nated on March 6, 1957, with the independence 
of Ghana and the publication of Dr Nkrumah’s 
autobiography. In these years parliamentary insti- 
tutions had grown rapidly, an opposition led by 
the scholarly Dr Busia and centred on the ancient 
Ashanti capital of Kumasi had developed, and 
the change to independence was one rather of 
form than of content. His opponents have accused 
Dr Nkrumah of totalitarian tendencies. Certainly 
he does not love opposition, but his book suggests 
that he has come to accept it— at one point he 
rather ingeniously uses Dr Busia’s study of Ashanti 
chieftainship to criticize undemocratic practices! 

Only the future can show whether the new 
State — divided by geography, history, language 
and culture; poor by European but not African 
standards can prosper and succeed as a free 
society. The most difficult part of his task awaits 
Dr Nkrumah or his successor. His ability and 
energy are not in doubt; his autobiography 
suggests that the difficult lessons of co-operation 
and tolerance are also being learned. Both will 
be needed by the new tenant of Christiansborg 
Castle. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—V 


THE FIRST CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


Modern science is the offspring of renaissance humanism 


and dates from 


N 1540 the Polish lay canon, Nicolaus 
[oon consented under friendly pressure 

to the publication of his short treatise, 
Narratio prima, and, three years later, to the 
publication of De revolutionibus orbium, a fuller 
treatment of the subject. Together, these works 
propounding the revolutionary theory of a stand- 
ing central sun, by completely demonstrating the 
falsity of the doctrine of Ptolemy, constituted a 
tremendous heresy. 

For their brilliant and audacious author there 
could have ensued no unpleasant consequences, 
for Copernicus was by the later date on his 
death-bed, and so beyond the reach of the Holy 
Office. But these works themselves went unchal- 
lenged by ecclesiastical authority, which, even 
today, seems to us a remarkable circumstance. 
Yet so it was, and neither Pope Paul III, to whom 
the longer work was dedicated, nor the heresy 
hunters of the Holy Office, sensed that in this 
new conception of the phenomenal world, and the 
dogmas of the Church concerning it, there was 
latent a conflict which constituted a dire threat to 
the established order. 

Indeed, the Church had shown no antagonism 
towards humanism, of which Copernicism was 
but one manifestation, from its first manifestation 
in the fourteenth century. On the contrary, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio and other exponents of 
the literature and science of the rediscovered 
Antiquity, went not merely undetected as subver- 
sives, but were highly honoured. 

The Church, in most respects itself pagan in 
another sense, was slow to recognize the pagan- 
ism implicit in the teaching of those numerous 
humanist scholars who propounded the Greek 
way of life — somewhat after the fashion of the 
Athenian Peripatetics. They went from town to 
town. They instructed for fees. They visited the 
houses of the enlightened. They established 
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the bold experiments of Galileo 


schools. They even, in one instance, that of the 
school of Mantua, gave to poor students scholar- 
ships. 

The humanism of the Italian Renaissance, born 
as medieval man emerged from the dark night 
of ghosts into the white light of the Hellenic 
day, rejected the theological conception of man 
as a poor wretch oscillating between fear of a 
future hell and hope of a future heaven. Man, 
they taught, was to live as the Greeks lived, fully, 
richly, on the three levels of his being — physical, 
mental, and emotional. It is not surprising that 
such wine intoxicated, and that this new weltan- 
schauung, heading for an inevitable showdown 
with the Holy Office, should sometimes have been 
mistakenly taken to sanctify vice as the instrument 
of self-fulfilment. 

By the sixteenth century Italian humanism had 
declined in prestige and had become the subject 
of gross accusations. But its historical mission 
was already fulfilled: all philosophical and scien- 
tific developments down the centuries to our own 
day stem from that source. Italian humanism is 
the begetter of our modern world. 

In his incomparable Civilization of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, Burckhardt reminds us that the 
humanists were not invariably exclusively con- 
cerned with the rediscovered treasures of the past. 
They were also stimulated by the Homeric 
achievements of the heroes of their own age; by 
the great voyages of discovery that led to the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 

These voyages gave a new impetus to the science 
of navigation by substituting for the sterile theor- 
izing of the study direct observation of the night 
sky; they revealed the unsuspected magnitude of 
Mother Earth, and also her smallness by the 
comparative method applied to the heavenly 
bodies. 

Thus the ever-changing night sky, which for so 
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The young Milton visiting Galileo at Arcetri 


long had spelt out its secret language concerning 
the fates of men and empires to the astrologer, 
became now a legible star-language for the navi- 
gator. Even so, astrology still flourished as a sort 
of hangover from an omen-ridden medievalism. 
(And he who inclines to take pride in how far 
we have travelled since those days has but to 
glance at his newspaper to get his answer.) 

No navigator, and no student who had ever 
opened the pages of Copernicus’s treatise, could 
have maintained his belief in the theological 
dogma of a fixed earth and a revolving sun. 

Galileo Galilei, astronomer and _ philosopher, 
had early in his career adopted the Copernican 
theory. But he did not for some years openly 
endorse it, but maintained a silence, it is thought, 
through fear of ridicule rather than through fear 
of the Roman Curia. Even by the closing decades 
of the sixteenth century the notion that the earth 
revolved about the sun was regarded by ordinary 
folk as absurd, and contradicted by a sun that 
sailed out of the east and sank daily into the west. 

It was Galileo’s misfortune that he was later to 
publish scientific material that made quite plain 
the divergence between his teaching concerning 
the true nature of the solar system and the dogma 
of the Church concerning it at a time when the 
Holy Office was alerted to the danger of the 
humanist peril and ruthless in the pursuit of 
heresy. 

But even before Galileo had become an object 


of suspicion to the Holy Office he had made many 
enemies among those humanists who adhered to 
the Aristotelean school, and he was sniped at by 
so se under cover of anonymity. 

- ople cf this sort’, Galileo wrote to Kepler, 


* thi  ywtlosophy is a kind of book like the 
Aneiv ' Odyssey, and that truth is to be 
sought, “ «+ he universe, not in Nature, but — 


I use their own words — by comparing texts’. 

The gathering storm which was to darken the 
days of his life now broke. The first blow came 
in the form of the pamphlet Contro il moto della 
terra, from Lodovico delle Colombo. 

It was an attack on Galileo’s theory of the 
double motion of the earth. The attack was along 
two fronts, the scientific and the theological. The 
latter included, of course, the sun-arresting 
performance during the battle of Joshua, and the 
verse of Chronicles xvi, 30: ‘ The world also shall 
be stable, that it be not moved ’. 

Galileo was alarmed and sought to placate the 
Church by an open visit to Rome to display the 
marvels of the night skies as revealed by his 
telescope. The interest in this new scientific toy 
was enormous ; even the Pope, Paul V, was greatly 
intrigued and most gracious to the philosopher. 
When he set out for Florence Galileo was elated 
by this happy outcome and by the honours heaped 
upon him, including election to the exclusive 
Accademia dei Lincei. 


Galileo’s Big Mistake 

Poor man! He was greatly deluded, for no 
sooner had he left the city than there was 
appointed by the Roman College a commission of 
four to report on the new theories. The report 
was favourable, but was followed by a session of 
the Holy Congregation which pronounced against 
Doctor Cremonini, professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Padua, on the grounds of heresy. 
If Cremonini was a heretic, it was asked, what of 
Galileo? 

The next attack came from a fanatic monk, 
Sizy, charging Galileo with a doctrine contrary to 
Holy Writ. Six months later came to Galileo a 
friendly warning from Cardinal Conti, his friend. 
The Cardinal reminded Galileo that the notion 
that the earth revolved about the sun, as he 
taught, was contrary to Holy Writ. Let him 
beware! 

Further attacks followed and Galileo, unwisely, 
instead of lying low attempted the impossible: he 
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sought to show how the new science could be 
squared with Holy Writ; that the Scriptures and 
the Copernican theory were compatible. There 
followed pulpit attacks upon him as a promulgator 
of heresies. 

In 1615 Galileo was summoned to Rome to 
hear the Copernican theory officially condemned 
and to see his own treatise placed on the Index. 
Henceforth he was forbidden to hold, teach, or 
defend the condemned doctrine, though he might 
touch upon it ex hypothesi. 

One friendly voice comforted Galileo. It was 
that of Cardinal Barberini, later, alas, to become 
his implacable enemy as Urban VIII. 

Galileo returned to Florence and there main- 
tained a discreet silence, pursuing his scientific 
inquiries but publishing nothing. 

In 1623 Cardinal Barberini became Pope, as 
Urban VIII. Galileo now broke his seven years 
of silence and committed the great folly which 
blighted his life from that time on. He published 
his treatise 1] Saggiatore and dedicated it to his 
former protector, the newly-elected Pope, despite 
its obvious heretical arguments. At once the Holy 
Office condemned the book, and if no further 
action was taken it was solely because the Pope 
was known to regard Galileo with favour. But 
when Galileo appealed to the Pope to annul the 
prohibition of 1616 he met with a firm refusal. 

Urban VIII had been enthroned seven years 
when Galileo, well aware of the great risk he ran, 
published again. This time it was to be his 
magnum opus: Dialogues on the Two Principal 
Systems of the World, the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican. Well read in the literature of Anti- 
quity, Galileo chose to cast his work in the form 
made for ever famous by Plato. 

The dialogue took place over four days and was 
between three disputants—the Aristotelean, the 
Copernican, and the ‘Inquiring Layman’. This 
last character was given the name Simplicius. 

Simplicius was the ignoramus, the ass, and into 
his mouth Galileo put the precise argument of 
the Pope concerning the nature of the tides. When 
his attention was called to this affront Urban was 
furious. He determined to destroy this unruly 
philosopher who rewarded friendship with ridi- 
cule. He produced forthwith a fork with two 
prongs upon which to impale a masterpiece in 
which, embedded like an ulcer, festered in a tissue 
of heresy a gross insult to himself. 

The Pope at once initiated proceedings against 
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Galileo by appointing a preliminary commission 
to examine The Dialogues. He claimed that it 
was composed of theologians and men versed in 
science. It was, in fact, packed with Galileo’s 
enemies. 

The subsequent examination of Galileo by the 
Holy Office did not include, as has sometimes been 
said, actual physical torture; but the mental 
suffering it caused then, and for the rest of his 
life, coupled to the condemnation of perpetual 
house imprisonment, constituted a punishment 
both cruel and protracted. 

It has been sometimes observed that Galileo 
cannot be included in the pantheon of the heroes 
of science, for he submitted to the ignominy of 
public recantation, his abjuration being complete 
and made upon his knees before the congregation 
of the Convent of Minerva. Yet —and here is 
the curious central circumstance — Galileo was 
never tried by the Holy Office for heresy, but only 
for suspected heresy, and with disobedience to the 
special prohibition of 1616. 


Visit from Milton 

For the eight years of life left to him Galileo 
remained a papal prisoner in his own villa at 
Arcetri, near his native Florence. And there one 
day there came to the old man, then blind, a 
young English poet, by name John Milton. ‘ There 
it was’, wrote Milton, ‘that I found and visited 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the 
Inquisition for thinking in astronomy otherwise 
than the Franciscan and Dominican _licensers 
thought.’ 

Though the humanist of that period — and any 
other kind of theological deviationist — went 
always in peril of the Roman Curia’s wrath, 
Galileo, who may fairly be included of that 
company, was to a large extent the architect of 
his own misfortunes. 

Like his contemporary, the philosopher Gior- 
dano Bruno, he put his head in the lion’s mouth. 
For Galileo it was fatal to make open ridicule of 
the Pope: for Bruno it was sheerest folly to return 
from the security of other lands to Venice, where 
only the torture chambers of the Holy Office and, 
thereafter, the stake awaited him. 

Had Galileo possessed but half the astuteness 
of the author of The Prince he might, despite his 
horrid heterodoxy, have been left by the Roman 
Curia in peace and at the end have died as an 
honoured son of the Church. 
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Belief in God, Today 


by PETER FONTAINE 


criticism? 

‘And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free’, said Jesus to those Jews 
who believed in him (John viii, 32). 

Mrs Margaret Knight, Lecturer in Psychology 
at the University of Aberdeen, whose outspoken 
broadcasts in January 1955 voiced the doubts 
about Christianity felt by many educated people, 
informs us that, out of the 1,900 letters she 
received in answer to those broadcasts, about 
three to two were in favour of them, whereas the 
correspondence received by the BBC itself was, 
on the contrary, about three to two against them. 
The net result being thus a drawn battle, with the 
BBC still very chary of allowing such broadcasts 
to be repeated. 

It is interesting to compare these results with 
those obtained some ten years ago in the United 
States, when, in November 1946, Mr Robert 
Harold Scott, a veteran American freethinker, 
broadcast from San Francisco an address entitled 
‘There Is No God’. The right to make this 
broadcast had been conceded to him by the 
Federal Communications Commission after a five 
years’ struggle on his part to get the principle 
accepted that ‘freedom of religious belief neces- 
sarily carries with it freedom to disbelieve’. And 
it was on those grounds that he was allowed to 
broadcast. 

The following is an extract from his address, as 
given in the New York Truth Seeker at the time: 


| F Christianity be true, what has it to fear from 


An Almighty God could have prevented all natural 
evils, great and small. He could have prevented 
disastrous earthquakes and tornadoes. He could have 
prevented the evolution of parasitic and carnivorous 
forms of life, the presence of which constitutes the 
most gruesome aspect of the struggle for existence. 
He could have prevented tuberculosis, cancer, and 
infantile paralysis. And he could have prevented the 
birth of children without arms or legs, of children 
with shrunken brains or incurable gross deformities 
— monstrosities, let it be remembered, that occur 
not only among human beings but among other 
mammals as well .. . 

When one reflects open-mindedly upon the mons- 
trous array of natural and man-made evils, past and 
present, one cannot, I say, believe that there is a 
compassionate being with unlimited power. No god 
would be human, but any deity, if completely good, 
would necessarily be humane. He would not shut 
the gates of mercy on man or beast in order to 


accomplish some purpose which, if he were omni- 
potent and omniscient, he could immediately, and no 
less perfectly, fulfil. Seventeen million Americans 
now living will die of cancer. Do not speak to me of 
an Almighty God who is merciful and just! 


This uncompromisingly atheistic broadcast 
naturally had a very mixed reception in the Press, 
and, of the 3,200 letters received from listeners by 
the San Francisco broadcasting station (KQW) 
only 24 per cent agreed that Mr Scott had a 
perfect right to speak, while the other 76 per cent 
violently objected to his views and to his having 
been granted the right to express them. 

Let us now turn from Anglo-Saxondom and see 
how these results compare with religious opinions 
held in France. We have no broadcasts to go by, 
but here is the result of the latest sounding of 
public opinion by the ‘Service de Sondage et de 
Statistique ’. 

To the question ‘Are You a Believer?’ 65 per 
cent of those interrogated replied ‘ Yes’, 32 per 
cent ‘No’, and 3 per cent declined to answer one 
way or the other. 

Of those who answered ‘ Yes’ 78 per cent were 
women and 52 per cent men. The proportion of 
believers was larger in rural districts (69 per cent) 
than in urban districts (61 per cent) ; larger among 
elderly people (80 per cent) than among the 
middle-aged (63 per cent) and than among the 
young (56 per cent); larger, too, among the rich 
(77 per cent) than among those with middling 
incomes (67 per cent) and than among the poor 
(57 per cent). 

No separate record, however, was kept of the 
percentage of those believers in God who do not 
subscribe to a belief in a Christian Revelation. 
That is to be regretted since it is common know- 
ledge that in France there are many Deists who 
would probably say, like the late W. R. Inge, 
Dean of St Paul’s, that Jesus taught and died as 
a prophet and not as the Son of God, or who 
would at most say like the late Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, when he was still groping his way to 
Spiritualism: ‘If I live after death, only one thing 
would amaze me. That would be to find that 
orthodox Christianity was literally correct ’. 

Of course, here it might seem pertinent to ask 
what he meant, or what is generally meant, by 
orthodox Christianity, and which of the countless 
Christian sects holds the lamp of Truth? But to 
attempt to answer that would, I fear, involve our 
burning more midnight oil than Allah seems 
disposed to allow us at present. 
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WOMEN IN REVOLT 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


The emancipation of women is among the 
greatest achievements of a civilized society 


T a large public library in 
A: provincial town I rec- 

ently inquired of an assis- 
tant whether any biography of 
Mrs Pankhurst happened to be 
available, and the polite young 
girl helpfully agreed to go and 
look. One of her colleagues was 
standing near us, and she paused 
for a moment to ask her some- 
thing in a low voice, but not 
too low for me to overhear the 
_question: ‘Who was Mrs Pank- 
hurst?’ 

This would have been quite 
unimaginable to the suffragettes, 
many of whom believed that for 
generations to come their own 
sex would not only be filled 
with gratitude toward them but 
would also be envious that they 
had come too late to have any 
part in the glorious struggle, 
with its triumphant end. And 
now here was a young woman 
who was neither grateful nor 
envious but indifferent ; who, in 
fact, knew nothing about them 
at all; probably she did not 
even care whether she had a 
vote or not. Most of us know, 
especially if we have had any 
personal experience of elections, 
that she is not by any means 
unique. 


A Great Achievement 


It would be instructive to dis- 
cover whether the sixth-formers 
in any Girls’ High School, 
equaliy at home in the science 
laboratory and on the hockey- 
field, could supply the answers 
to questions put in some such 
way as this: ‘How was it made 
possible for you to have the 
same education as your brothers 
and to look forward to similar 
careers? To whom do you owe 
the privilege of helping to elect 
your parliamentary representa- 
tive just as they do, when you 
are of an age to have a vote?’ 
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Two suffragette prisoners (repro- 
duced from ‘Votes for Women’, 
by Roger Fulford; Faber & Faber) 


If their replies were inade- 
quate, probably many older peo- 
ple would not do much better. 
There is in general a vague idea 
that there was a noisy clamour 
for the franchise during the last 
century, and that it was granted 
to women as a result of their 
patriotic work after the end of 
the First World War. Yet the 
emancipation of women from a 
state of subordination to one of 
independence is among. the 
greatest achievements of a civi- 
lized society and should be 
taught as part of the history of 
democracy. 

A picture of the Feminist 
Movement as a whole is not 
easy to piece together. Its roots 
go so far back through the cen- 
turies and it has so many differ- 
ent aspects. There was, for 
instance, the demand first for 
better and then for higher edu- 
cation, the latter beginning with 


modest lecture-courses which led 
up to the admission of women 
to the universities, and finally to 
the establishment of their own 
colleges. Then there was the 
desire for careers, including the 
specially dramatic struggle to 
enter the medical profession. In 
industry women began to organ- 
ize themselves ; even in the arts 
they had to fight for a foothold 
in the Royal Academy and the 
Slade School. All these various 
phases can be traced here and 
there, in different books, chiefly 
in the biographies of pioneers of 
the Movement. Now at last a 
history has appeared which 
deals fully with one aspect, the 
struggle of women to obtain 
political equality with men. The 
importance of this book, Votes 
for Women, by Roger Fulford 
(Faber, 25s), has been recog- 
nized in its recommendation by 
the Book Society and also by 
the award of the Evening Stan- 
dard prize of £5,000 to its 
author. 


William Thompson 


The result of Roger Fulford’s 
immense research into old news- 
paper files and many other 
documents is presented in a 
lively account, pleasant as well 
as informative to read. We are 
given a detailed history of the 
political struggle, and can follow 
it in all its manifestations: 
committees, meetings, petitions, 
processions, resolutions in Par- 
liament (defeated or talked out 
over and over again), imprison- 
ment, the Cat-and-Mouse Act, 
down to the final victory. There 
are also accounts of some of the 
leading personalities, men as 
well as women. 

It may come as a surprise to 
some readers that ‘a strange 
philosopher called William 
Thompson’ set the Movement 
going in 1825, by the publication 
of a book in which he put down 
all the essential arguments: 
“What Thompson wrote Mrs 
Pankhurst was to say a century 
afterwards ’. 

Nowadays it is both astonish- 
ing and amusing to read of such 
things as the fuss when Mrs Lily 
Maxwell, a Manchester shop- 
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keeper, whose name had been 
accidentally included in_ the 
electors’ list, recorded her vote, 
giving it to that staunch sup- 
porter of the Feminist Move- 
ment, John Bright’s brother 
Jacob. She was accompanied 
almost in procession to the 
polling-booth and loudly cheered 
by all its occupants when she 
got there. Of course, it was 
really most indecorous for any 
woman to enter such a place at 
all; as one Member of Parlia- 
ment put it on another occasion, 
referring to the Manchester 
municipal elections: ‘ Staggering 
women, supported by staggering 
men—not their husbands — 
were seen going up to vote, both 
sexes boisterous and obscene in 
their language ’. 

Whenever Parliament was not 
shocked by the outrageous 
claims of women to political 
equality with men it was 
amused. Most of the Members 
found that there was something 
hilarious in the idea that both 
sexes should have the same 
rights of citizenship. Roger 
Fulford sums up their attitude: 
‘Too often in these debates the 
spokesman on behalf of the 
women had no case to answer, 
since the debate tended to drivel 
away in a series of jests — a few 
of which reached the heights of 
wit but most of which sank to 
the depths of facetiousness ’. 

It has to be remembered that, 
while J. S. Mill was by no means 
alone among men who were 
working on behalf of the Move- 
ment — indeed, without male 
support it could never have 
succeeded at all— very many 
women were themselves bitterly 
Opposed to it. At their head 
was Queen Victoria, who 
desired that this ‘mad wicked 
folly’ should be stopped, and 
wrote about a lady who had 
spoken for it in public: ‘ Lady 
Amberley ought to get a good 
whipping ’. 

Mrs Humphrey Ward was a 
powerful opponent, and we might 
perhaps have been told a little 
more about her anti-Suffrage 
Organization; nor the 
author relate how she sat in the 
Gallery of the House of Lords, 
together with Mrs Fawcett, dur- 


ing the final debate, both ladies 
racked with anxiety but for 
Opposite reasons. 

The myth that the vote was 
granted to women as a result of 
their war-work is sensibly ex- 
ploded in this book, one hopes 
for ever. The author refers to 
‘the mistaken idea .. . that war 
creates social change and social 
revolution: it does nothing of 
the kind, for at most it acceler- 
ates tendencies already conspicu- 
ous’. 

There is no doubt at all 
that as women made rapid pro- 
gress in many and varied fields, 
in education, in the professions, 
in Trade Unionism, and as the 
laws became gradually changed 
in their favour—the Married 
Women’s Property Act is a good 
example of this—the vote 
would not have been withheld 
much longer, war or no war. 


Militancy More Effective? 


Some controversy still con- 
tinues to this day as to whether 
the non-militant tactics of the 
NUWSS under Mrs Faweett, or 
the militant ones of the WSPU 
under Mrs Pankhurst, contri- 
buted most to the success of the 
Movement. The author of this 
book seems inclined to decide in 
favour of the former, pointing 
out that the constitutional 
methods, which ‘rested on the 
support of many of the most 
balanced leaders of both sexes, 
unquestionably began to pave 
the way for the conversion of 
even the bitterest opponents of 
the “Vote”’. He compares 
militancy with certain romantic 
but ineffective movements in 
history, but it must be remem- 
bered that even Mrs Fawcett 
acknowledged that Mrs Pank- 
hurst’s agitation had drawn pub- 
lic attention to the demands of 
women far more rapidly than 
she and her followers had suc- 
ceeded in doing by their own 
slower methods. Roger Fulford 
considers that militancy was 
effective as a political weapon 
‘as long as the Pethick Law- 
rences were prominent in the 
Union ’, and gives an interesting 
account of the split with Mrs 
Pankhurst, when they broke 


away and together with Mrs 


Despard formed the Women’s 
Freedom League. 

It is not easy now to under- 
stand why the Parliamentary 
leaders held out so long against 
a demand whose justice nobody 
would now dispute. The author 
of this book attributes Mr 
Gladstone’s intransigence partly 
to the fact that he was afraid 
that the women’s vote might 
help to swell Conservative num- 
bers; that is of course true, but 
it is equally true that the Con- 
servatives suffered from exactly 
the same fear in reverse. He 
quotes Mr Asquith’s readiness 
to accept the principle of adult 
suffrage, which could ultimately 
be amended to include women 
as well as men, and he describes 
the indignation of the militant 
suffragettes, who wanted the 
women’s claim to be granted 
separately, instead of being 
merely an appendage to the 
enfranchisement of larger 


- number of men. In any case, by 


that time the logic of events was 
perhaps already beginning to 
have an effect on Mr Asquith. 

The book has some excellent 
photographs and a_ horrific 
contemporary illustration of a 
victim during the process of 
forcible feeding. An appendix 
supplies a biographical index of 
all. the women to whom the 
author has referred, which is 
most useful for any study of the 
Feminist Movement, although 
there are a few curious instances 
of omission and commission. 
Why, for instance, is Mother 
Shipton mentioned, but neither 
the historian Mrs Macaulay nor 
any of the famous Bluestock- 
ings? Mary Somerville rightly 
has her place, but not her con- 
temporary, the prison reformer 
Elizabeth Fry. Since Mary 
Macarthur (Mrs Anderson) and 
Margaret Bondfield are listed, 
there ought also to have been 
room for Susan Lawrence and 
the late Mrs Robinson (Made- 
leine Simon). And surely Jean 
Mackinlay (Antoinette Sterling) 
did not die in 1904? These, 
however, are no more than 
trivial flaws in what is clearly 
destined to become the standard 
textbook of the political move- 
ment for women’s emancipation. 
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Faith and Philosophy 


by ANTONY FLEW 


Christian apologists are making serious attempts to 
restate their beliefs in the light of modern criticism 


sophy and theology have not 

been speaking terms.’ 
Even as Professor Gilbert Ryle 
was making this remark there 
were signs that the same could 
not be expected to hold equally 
true of the second half of the 
century in this country. First 
there were one or two articles 
scattered in the various esoteric 
trade journals of the philo- 
sophers and the theologians. 
Next there were discussions in 
the Socratic Club at Oxford. 
Then there were talks and dis- 
cussions on the BBC Third Pro- 
gramme. All these suggested, 
directly or by implication, that 
it was time for some of the 
philosophers of logic and lan- 
guage —those represented by 
Logic and Language I and II 
and similar collections — to pay 
attention to the curious and 
complex concepts of religious 
discourse. They suggested too 
that some of the methods and 
insights of this sort of philo- 
sophy promised both to generate 
fresh challenges to religious 
belief and to improve the tech- 
niques of theological analysis. 

Less than two years ago the 
SCM Press_ launched their 
Library of Philosophy and 
Theology. One object was to 
open the door to ‘the strong 
blasts of positive and empirical 
dogmatic theology blowing 
down from Switzerland upon 
Europe and America’: another 
to consider ‘traditional prob- 
lems’ in the light of ‘the 
immense changes which have 
overtaken philosophy, especially 
‘in Britain’ (General Introduc- 
tion). The first step towards this 
second object was to publish 
New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology: all the twenty-two 
papers and sixteen authors are 
familiar with and indebted to 


Ie our half-century philo- 
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the recent revolution in philo- 
sophy ; but of these contributors 
about half are Christian and 
half humanist. The two latest 
volumes in the series continue 
the same work: one, Mystery 
and Philosophy (12s 6d), con- 
sists in six lectures by Michael 
Foster ; the other, Metaphysical 
Beliefs (25s), in three novelette- 
length essays by Stephen Toul- 
min, Ronald Hepburn, and 
Alasdair MacIntyre. Simultane- 
ously from Allen and Unwin we 
have Faith and Logic (21s), con- 
taining eight essays by seven 
contributors with an introduc- 
tion by the’ editor, Basil 
Mitchell. This last book is an 
uncovenanted outcome of regu- 
lar discussions among a small 
group of Christian philosophers 
and theologians which began 
soon after the Second German 
War. 


Vitality in the Establishment? 


Two general points before 
turning to one or two particular 
essays. First, the SCM Press 
deserves high marks for liberal- 
ism for including in books under 
its imprint papers by radical 
critics of Christian ideas. Second, 
at this time, when Protestantism 
appears to be dissolving and 
when the Roman Church in 
Britain is relentlessly growing, it 
is good to notice, as a sign of 
vitality in the Establishment, 
that all the Christian authors in 
these three latest books and 
almost all in New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology are 
Anglican. 

Foster’s book starts from the 
observation ‘that it is charac- 
teristic of the analytical philo- 
sopher to treat all mysteries as 
puzzles. For him there are 
problems, which the scientist 
solves, and puzzles, which the 
philosopher resolves. But for 


the Christian theologian there 
must be a third thing also, 
namely, mysteries, which remain 
mysterious even under- 
stood .. 2 (p 19). This idea he 
develops in six chapters. In the 
first he shows that it has indeed 
been characteristic of analytical 
philosophy to insist that *‘ No 
meaningful problem can _ be 
insoluble in principle’. The 
remaining five deal with *‘ Mys- 
tery and Greek Philosophy’; 
‘Mystery in the Bible’ ; (modern 
as opposed to Greek) ‘ Science 
and Mystery’; ‘Ethics and 
Mystery ’, contrasting the essen- 
tially mysterious idea of holiness 
with other ethical notions; and 
‘ Hellenic and Biblical Thought- 
Models’. Mystery and Philo- 
sophy is, I suppose, primarily 
an exercise in the history of 
ideas. Too often this discipline 
is a boring pointless business of 
accumulating allusions and snip- 
pety quotations, telling us only 
who got what from whom when, 
and withdrawing attention from 
the problems themselves. But 
Foster has insight, and a gift for 
picking out even in the familiar 
the unnoticed pattern. 

Perhaps the best example for 
readers of The Humanist is in 
his contribution to Faith and 
Logic, for this too is an exer- 
cise in the history of thought, 
albeit the history of contem- 
porary thought. Foster notices 
how and how often analytic 
philosophers speak of what we 
do or do not know or say or 
believe. In this usage, he sug- 
gests, we are not merely des- 
cribing but also endorsing some- 
thing which we take to be the 
case. In this and other ways 
these utterances ‘are like credal 
affirmations’. But to whom do 
the wes refer? Not ‘ merely the 
group of like-minded philoso- 
phers, but a wider group. What 
wider group? The group of 
English-speaking people? Of 
modern Europeans? Of twen- 
tieth century men? There 
seems to be some truth in each 
of these suggestions .. .’ Never- 
theless really the appeal is not 
“to any of these groups consid- 
ered as an empirically delimited 
group’ (p 208). Rather it is to 
mankind idealized. It is impli- 
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citly humanist, to men in so far 
as they are rational, humane, 
and conscious of their human 
condition. With it goes, but 
again implicitly, a humanist 
alignment, to the ideal of mak- 
ing men more rational and 
humane and more conscious of 
our human predicament. 


Imaginary Opponents 

The chapters in Faith and 
Logic are very much separate 
studies by authors not all of 
whom set about things in the 
same way. Nor perhaps are they 
set in the ideal order. But one 
thing they do all share, integ- 
rity: ‘We are not’, as Dr Farrer 
puts it, ‘here to throw sand in 
anyone’s eyes’ (p 107). In most 
there appears a character termed 
now ‘the objector’, now ‘the 
critic’, now ‘the empiricist 
philosopher’. The editor is 
obviously right in claiming: *‘ He 
is indeed, in most cases, the 
author himself, who feels the 
objections in his own person 
before projecting them upon his 
imaginary opponent’ (p 7). The 
key essay is Ian Crombie’s ‘ The 
Possibility of Theological State- 
ments’, a sustained attempt to 
elucidate their reference and 
content: ‘For, in order that an 
utterance be meaningful what 
more is necessary than that 
speaker and hearer know, or can 
find out, what it is being made 
about and how to determine the 
extent of the claim which is 
being made about it?’ (p 83). 
Yet in the end the idea of God 
is found to be ‘not a concep- 


tion, but a hint of the possibility 
of something we cannot con- 
ceive, but which lies outside the 
range of possible conception in 
a determinate direction’ (p 58). 
Among the supporting features 
are two studies of important 
elusive concepts: Basil Mitchell 
on ‘The Grace of God’; and 
J. R. Lucas on ‘ The Soul ’. This 
last usefully weaves together the 
most powerful objections to 
Ryle’s logical Behaviourism 
which have emerged from dis- 
cussions of The Concept of 
Mind. In doing this Lucas eluci- 
dates what he takes to be the 
concept of soul, a notion which 
seems to involve nothing outré 
or necessarily religious. Never- 
theless in his final paragraph he 
suggests that belief in God is a 
necessary condition for belief in 
the soul: ‘ for whoever does not 
believe in God will not believe 
in others either’ (p 148). I 
cannot think of any reason at 
all which even appears to sup- 
port this conclusion, and Lucas 
here offers none. 


Running-Down Universe 


In ‘Contemporary Scientific 
Mythology’, in Metaphysical 
Beliefs, Toulmin contends not 
only that we cannot find in evo- 
lutionary biology that ethical 
reassurance which Julian Huxley 
and others have sought there, 
but also that we cannot get from 
the physical sciences knowledge 
of the first and last things. The 
myth of ‘the Running-Down 
Universe’ cannot be derived 
from the Second Law of Ther- 
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modynamics. All this I find 
convincing, but sometimes Toul- 
min’s sophisticated logical moves 
misrepresent things too tidily. 
Thus he is contemptuous of the 
popular brouhaha about the 
Hoyle-Bondi theory of ‘con- 
tinuous creation’ (sic) in a 
static state universe. How 
absurd that it should have 
aroused religious doubts: ‘ What 
we should boggle at is the idea 
.. . that any direct connection 
exists between Hoyle’s 
physics and the attitude we 
should adopt towards the world’ 
(p 8; italics mine). Toulmin here 
provides an illustration of the 
truth of a remark in Faith and 
Logic —‘ sometimes, no doubt, 
the philosopher has simply blun- 
dered for lack of knowledge’ 
(p 109). For religion is a matter 
not merely of attitude but also 
of belief. Furthermore it is not 
only the unsophisticated whose 
religions assert, imply, or im- 
plicitly assume cosmological 
propositions. Any such believers 
may be concerned reasonably 
lest scientists should show that 
the universe had no beginning, 
or that the earth is not the only 
planet similarly inhabited. 


Obscurantism of Jung 

The object of Hepburn’s essay 
in Metaphysical Beliefs is 
‘simply to inquire into what 
kind of claims are being made 
when someone says that certain 
analogies between the language 
of poetry and that of religion 
can reduce our puzzlement over 
the meaning and functions of 
religious language’ (p 85). It is 
a thorough piece of analysis 
interesting to those who philo- 
sophize about poetry as well as 
those who philosophize about 
religion. The patient attempt 
(pp 104-118) to illuminate and 
impose some order upon the 
chaotic obscurantism of the 
latest Jung is particularly to be 


commended. 

Finally, MacIntyre’s ‘The 
Logical Status of Religious 
Belief ’ is forthright and radical. 
He accepts almost everything 
urged by the philosophical 
critics of religion since Hume: 
‘In the face of this the theolo- 
gian would do well to abandon 
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any suggestion that his asser- 
tions are in any sense connected 
with the way the world goes as 
factual assertions are related to 


the evidence that is relevant to 
their verification and falsifica- 
tion’ (p 182). Yet he is a com- 
mitted Christian, insisting, as he 


ON THE AIR 


must, that this involves asser- 
tions as ‘that Jesus walked out 
of the tomb’ (p 207). It is 
strange. 


Spring-Cleaning at the BBC 


HERE is to be a reshuffl- 

ing of Programmes, Sir 
Ian Jacob announced in 
mid-April, with the emphasis on 
the Light and the addition of a 
Network Three, which will pre- 
sumably serve as a wastepaper 
basket for what the others don’t 
want. (The bureaucratic mind 
is nothing if not tidy.) One is 


left wondering why _ these 
changes — which will alienate 
many Jisteners—are thought 


necessary at a moment when, 
according to Sir Ian, the danger 
from TV has passed its peak, 
leaving to sound radio an audi- 
ence eighteen million strong. 
The saddest casualty is the 
Third. If it has not been killed 
outright, it is badly crippled. 
Sir Ian’s proposals as a whole 
look like a surrender to the 
rising tide of illiteracy. 

In our concern with these 
larger changes we may easily 
overlook one that the Head of 
Religious Broadcasting announ- 
ced in the Radio Times (April 
26). The Sunday Evening Ser- 
vice which has been a regular 
feature of the Home Service for 
thirty-four years is to be sus- 
pended. We should be the last 
to complain. Nor need we have 
any qualms about the believers 
who are going to be deprived 
of their Sunday half-hour of 
piety en pantouffles. Some —- 
the sick and those who live too 
far from any church — deserve 
more sympathy; but as church 
services will continue to be 
broadcast at the same hour in 
the Midland and West Regions 
no one, as far as I can see, will 
be a penny the worse. 

And the Head of Religious 
Broadcasting will be the richer 
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by A. D. COHEN 


by this half-hour, which he now 
proposes to utilize for a different 
sort of programme, aimed, he 
told a Daily Mail reporter, 
mainly at unbelievers —— that is, 
you and me. Before I come to 
that, I must confess to some 
surprise that it has taken the 
Rev McKay all this time to 
discover his mistake. More than 
a year ago the Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper was expressing 
sharp dissatisfaction with these 
broadcast relays of church ser- 
vices. “One shudders to think ’, 
it said, * of the effect these must 
have upon the non-churchgoer 
— the indifferent and the hostile 
— when by accident they tune- 
in to the broadcast service.’ It 
was either unable or unwilling 
to see that the fault lay not in 
the broadcasting but in the ser- 
vices themselves. Take away the 
charm of the choir-singing and 
the beauty of some of the lan- 
guage, hallowed by age, and we 
are left with a lot of abraca- 
dabra remote from the realities 
of modern life. 

Is the new sort of programme 
which will replace the church 
service likely to have any more 
success with ‘ the indifferent and 
the hostile’ for whom it is, in 
the first place, intended? I 
doubt it. I have just heard the 
first (the series is to be called 
“The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life’) on the Resurrection of 
Jesus (Home, April 28). It only 
confirmed me in the opinion I 
had already formed from the 
Daily Mail notice that the inci- 
dents of Church history which 
were to be dramatized would 


consist of such as redound to 
the Church’s credit, and that 
the discussions would be weigh- 
ted in favour of the Christian 
faith. 

From the point of view of the 
open-minded inquirer, there is 
little to choose between the set 
Church service and this mélange 
of story, discussion, and music. 
The story of the Roman girl 
Perpetua could be matched from 
any Resistance movement of our 
times: it is the eternal problem 


of the individual versus the 
State. The discussion was so 
much shadow-boxing between 


two clergymen, one of whom 
took the spiritual and the other 
the physical view of the Resur- 
rection. True, we were given 
Strauss’s opinion of the event as 
world-wide deception’, but 
only to be reminded that after 
all there is no direct evidence 
for anything that happened in 
the past — 1066, for instance. 
This I thought rather dis- 
ingenuous. Any _ fourth-form 
schoolboy could have told them 
the difference between the 
Resurrection and the Norman 
Conquest: men don’t rise from 
the dead every day; they do 
fight and kill one another. Lord 
Hemmingford, who _ believes 
himself in the physical theory 
of the Resurrection, recounted 
his experience in Africa of 
Christian converts accepting 
death rather than deny Christ. 
(Mau Mau also has its fanatics.) 
If the Rev Roy McKay wanted 
a real debate he should have 
invited Mr Robert Graves, 
whose recent book Jesus in 
Rome explores some of the 
lesser-known aspects of the 
legend, to take part in it. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHY 


BRITISH PHILOSOPHY IN 
MID CENTURY, Edited by C. 
A. Mace (Allen & Unwin, 30s). 
In the summer of 1953 the 
British Council organized a sym- 
posium on philosophy at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, and one 
outcome is this excellent book, 
which shows the trends of philo- 
sophy during the present century 
and their fulfilment in what 
some like to call the modern 
‘revolution’. G. E. Moore 
contributes a short piece speci- 
ally written for this volume. No 
other living thinker has had 
more influence on the develop- 
ment of philosophical thought. 
C. D. Broad’s account of the 
historical background is a model 
of lucid compression. The chang- 
ing fashions he describes in the 
period between Ward and Witt- 
genstein give a salutary warning 
to those who seem so confident 
that they are at last on the only 
right track. Referring to some of 
Russell’s younger critics, he re- 
marks with a justifiable depart- 
ure from his usual urbanity: ‘A 
man who continues to philoso- 
phize and to publish his thoughts 
up to a very advanced age will 
almost certainly fall foul of the 
prevailing fashions, and find his 
latest writings treated with 
neglect, condescension, or inso- 
lence by his juniors.’ 

It is impossible in a_ short 
review to deal with such a vari- 
ety of contributions, ranging 
from ethics to esthetics, but Karl 
Popper’s essay on the philosophy 
of science deserves special men- 
tion. He grapples with the long- 
standing scandal of induction 
and gives an extremely clear 
account of his sometimes mis- 
understood criticism of the 
principle of verification, which 
was the cornerstone of the early 
Logical Positivists. Experiments, 
he holds, are not made to verify 
theory, but to attempt to refute 
it. The procedure is not so 


much confirmation as_ possible 
falsification. 

The editor of this book sur- 
veys the changing fortunes of 
behaviourism from _ its first 
rather vulgar overstatement to 
its later refinement under the 
influence of the Logical Ana- 
lysts. Other contributions are by 
A. C. Ewing, S. Korner, R. B. 
Braithwaite, H. Bondi, A. J. 
Ayer, Gilbert Ryle, Stuart 
Hampshire, Margaret Master- 
man, and Theodore Redpath. 


OCKHAM: PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL WRITINGS. A Selection, 
edited and translated by Philo- 
theus Boehner (Nelson, Philo- 
sophical Texts, 21s). Of all 
medieval writers Ockham is 
probably the most interesting to 
the modern reader, unless he 
happens to be a Catholic, in 
which case he _ will prefer 
Aquinas. The celebrated princi- 
ple known as Ockham’s razor is 
basic to scientific method. But 
the form in which it is usually 
expressed, ‘ Entities must not be 
multiplied without necessity ’, 
does not seem to have been used 
by Ockham. He could not 
escape from the climate of his 
age, and the rule he proposed 
had to include the possibility of 
religious revelation co-existing 
with propositions that could be 
verified by experience. But 
although he was deeply religious 
his pioneer studies in logic pro- 
vided material more destructive 
of theology than he himself 
realized at the time. 

Aquinas is a safer guide for 
the orthodox, as the Church 
instinctively grasped. For ex- 
ample, although Ockham held 
that the existence of God could 
be proved he did not think it 
was possible to demonstrate that 
there was only one God. He 
had many other dangerous 
thoughts and became involved in 
the quarrel between the Pope 
and anti-Pope. In 1328 he fled 
from Avignon and sought the 
protection of the Emperor in 
Munich where he was excom- 


municated. Before his death he 
recanted his errors in the humi- 
liating fashion of the times. 
This translation of his writings 
is accompanied by the Latin 
text and is extraordinarily inter- 
esting to all who are concerned 
with the history of ideas. Ock- 
ham was born in the wrong 
century. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDU- 
CATION, by D. J. O’Connor 
(Routledge, 10s 6d), builds a 
useful bridge between the worlds 
of educational theory and con- 
temporary philosophy of the 
analytical school. * The exposi- 
tion here is very elemental and 
therefore rather unsubtle.’ Uni- 
versity students and other read- 
ers are likely to sigh their relief 
for this, and Professor O’Connor 
can be highly praised for guiding 
them so ably through the com- 
plexities of his subject. Unlike 
so many philosophers, he is not 
above including an element of 
the pithy concrete. His six 
chapters deal thoroughly, from 
his avowed standpoint, with the 
nature of philosophy and educa- 
tion, their relationship, and 
various problems arising. 

At the outset he deals squarely 
with the common demand for 
map-of-the-universe thinkers like 
Aquinas and Spinoza and with 
the disappointed hopes which 
are apt to follow in their wake. 
Against this he encourages the 
critical habit of mind which is 
“merely the virtue self- 
restraint exercised upon the pas- 
sion for certainty’. His chapter 
on the justification of value 
judgments enlightens the com- 
plex obscurity of moral dis- 
course with its triple employ- 
ment of informative, expressive, 
and persuasive language. 


LITERATURE 


DOCTOR’ RABELAIS, by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis (Sheed 
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and Ward, 21s). Mr D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis is an authority 
on Renaissance France, with 
good books on Villon and Ron- 
sard to his credit, and has edited 
the Everyman Rabelais. So he 
is able to unravel and depict the 
milieu — Grey Friar, Benedictine 
monk, Bishop’s secretary, 
Medico, the mental gipsy; half 
rebel and half courtier in the 
Houseof Rimmon.Wemeeta real 
man, a typical son of Touraine, 
chronically inflated by the Sep- 
tembral juice but one on his 
own with an incomparable zest 
for the word which finally 
caused something new to burst 
on the world of letters. The 
author’s approach, despite his 
period expertise, is the sound 
approach of a long friendship. 
And he fairly tilts against the 
Doctor’s hierophants, for whom 
‘the lightest belch or hiccup is 
relayed from Sinai direct’. The 
distortions of a too earnest 
literary criticism need plenty of 
hitting. But the author has his 
own weakness. In phrases like 
‘it takes no Freud to discern’ or 
“what is called “child psycho- 
logy ”’, he picks a quarrel with 
anyone professing the new 
thought of his own age. The 
Neo-platonist intelligentsia of 
the sixteenth century is black- 
ened along with the twentieth- 
century avant garde. This cyni- 
cally cyclical view of history is 
wearisome in the last resort and 
the author’s derided ‘ march of 
mind’ of the Victorians is more 
truly interesting. 

The ebullient Pantagruelist 
who compounds his jollity of 
mind between the two arid 
extremes of Calvinist and schol- 
astic is no mere jester. His 
amazingly free thinking is influ- 
encing this age also into new 
ways of thought. 


FLAUBERT, by Anthony 
Thorlby (Bowes & Bowes, 7s 
6d). The name of Flaubert is 
associated with the Ivory Tower 
and the mot juste. We do not 
usually think of the author of 
Madame Bovary as being a fore- 
runner of the existentialists, but 
Mr Thorlby convincingly shows 
that he anticipated their fanati- 
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cism and despair. He had more 
in common with Nietzsche’s 
moods than some might suspect. 
He was an unhappy sceptic who 
turned vainly to art because of 
his disgust with reality. Voltaire, 
whom he so much admired, 
mocked at the absurdity of 
much in contemporary life but 
believed that man could behave 
more rationally. This solace 
seems to have been denied to 
Flaubert, hence the bitterness in 
his satire. 

This short study is a worthy 
addition to the excellent series 
on modern European literature 
and thought, edited by Professor 
Eric Heller. It is a perceptive 
analysis of a great novelist 
whose vision was marred by an 
internal conflict he was never 
able to resolve. The esthetic 
mysticism in which he tried to 
take refuge was without any 
inner content of belief. He took 
fantastic pains over his writing 
and claimed to have read over 
1,500 volumes in preparation for 
one of his novels. He entirely 
rewrote La Tentation de St 
Antoine, but, as Mr Thorlby 
points out, he was not a great 
artist of life like Balzac but an 
artist of words: it was not life 
that interested him but the 
artistic process as such. 


POETRY 


THE POETS WAY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, by C. Day 
Lewis (Cambridge, 5s). The dis- 
sociation of sensibility is com- 
mon talk today; the scientist 
dismisses the poet, the philoso- 
pher ignores the priest. In the 
latter case we can call it pro- 
gress but in the former nobody 
benefits. Poetry and _ science 
become inhuman activities if 
they have no regard for each 
other, and it is towards a recon- 
ciliation of the two that this 
printed version of Professor Day 
Lewis’s Cambridge lecture aims. 
He believes that if we think of 
poetry as ‘a technique of know- 
ledge, we shall help break down 
the artificial and indefensible 
barriers between science and 


poetry which, alas, our modern 
educational system still tends to 
maintain’. To some extent he 
succeeds in persuading us that 
the poet’s technique is not dis- 
similar to that of the modern 
physicist and that the subject 
matter of science is not intrac- 
tible material for poetry. In any 
case there is a sound argument 
for scientists having a firmer 
grounding in the humanities and 
for poets appreciating scientific 
method. Perhaps the issue is 
often confused through the 
expectation of some higher syn- 
thesis; pure poetry may tend 
toward music, and all branches 
of science toward physics, but 
we should not want to go back 
to the music of the spheres, at 
least not as a working hypothesis. 


MILTON’S POEMS, edited 
by B. A. Wright (Dent, 7s). This 
new Everyman text is a literary 
event, bringing to a fine point 
the work of the last forty years. 
It has by now been made clear 
that Milton’s work is better read 
in his own rather than the 
modernized versions of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

In a textual introduction of 
great interest, Professor Wright 
explains his principles in deal- 
ing with the poet’s spelling and 
punctuation. We realize afresh 
how exacting was Milton’s ear 
for all the minutiz which would 
best convey his sound and his 
sense. And meeting the life- 
work of his poetry afresh in this 
agreeable format we are moved 
to new wonder: at the absolute 
Shakespearian quality of so 
much in Samson, Paradise Lost, 
and Lycidas, at the lighter feli- 
cities of L’Allegro and II Pen- 
seroso, and at the dualism in his 
genius which produced Latin 
elegies for Renaissance littéra- 
teurs on the one hand and 
rhymed psalms for the Puritan 
faithful on the other. 


ART 


BRITISH HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 18s). This is a 
selection from the National 
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impulses are entirely selfish, and 


cal notes. Quickly turned over, that social behaviour represents 
the pages constitute a first-rate  Jate and artificial development. 
documentary ; it is also a work The author (who was formerly 
of Chairman of the Department of 
read their works perhaps, and VErsity) feels deeply about his 
then suddenly we see them. Subject and is inclined at times 
How much can be added to our t© lose his academic detachment 
knowledge by a glance! After nd to weaken a good case by 
a few medieval kings, not so far ¢Xaggeration. He is not content 
removed from playing-cards, the ‘© say that love is as natural, 
individual force of Holbein’s has as much biological 
age strikes hard. Yet the element basis, as aggression; he main- 
of sameness continues, caused tains fervently that aggression is 
either by flattery or convention “natural. *Human_ nature’, 
of attire. James I is one of the he says, * is good. It is only our 
exceptional provers of this rule; Present human nurture that is 
he looks so completely himself, ad’ (p 315). Few psychologists 
pedantic fusser that he was. Nd anthropologists would ac- 
Perhaps more than one in a CPt this starry-eyed view with- 
hundred will now turn the OUt qualification. In arguing his 
corner from the National Gal- ase, however, Professor Mon- 
lery to meet their illustrious tagu gives a valuable summary 
fellow countrymen in the paint. Of recent vitally important 
studies of deprived and institu- 
tionalized _—_ children. These 
PSYCHOLOGY studies do not, in the reviewer's 
opinion, disprove the view that 
THE DIRECTION OF we have innate tendencies to- 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, by ward selfishness and aggression 
M. F. Ashley Montagu (Watts, as well as toward co-operation 
28s), is a vigorous attack on the and love; but they show beyond 
belief that the natural human doubt that love is essential for 
| 

The 200- -year- -old tortoise at St Helena (reproduced 

from ‘The Isle of St Helena’, by Oswell Blakeston) 


normal human development, and 
that children may be _ psycho- 
logically crippled if they are 
brought up (in Bowlby’s words) 
‘without a warm, intimate and 
continuous relationship with a 
mother or mother-substitute ’. 

The book shows signs of 
hasty preparation. Much of it 
is written at the level of high- 
class journalism (the term is not 
used invidiously); but in deal- 
ing with the results of research 
Professor Montagu is sometimes 
content to string together ex- 
tracts transcribed almost ver- 
batim from psychological 
journals and other specialized 
sources without attempting to 
simplify the technical language. 
This produces some odd con- 
trasts of style and will make 
parts of the book unnecessarily 
hard going for the layman. But 
despite these weaknesses The 
Direction of Human Develop- 
ment is an important humanist 
document ; it gives a knock-out 
blow to the view that co-opera- 
tion and altruism are not natural 
human tendencies. 


TRAVEL 


ISLE OF ST HELENA, by 
Oswell Blakeston (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 21s). St Helena, where 
Napoleon died in exile, is a 
British possession, a volcanic 
cone out in the Atlantic south 
of the equator. Some of the 
oldest land in the world basks 
in the sun — cacti, hibiscus, flax, 
the Rose Apple, cardinal birds 
and wild canaries, a ladder of 
699 steps leading up the rock, a 
tortoise 200 years old. It is 
indeed a rich mixture that awaits 
the fortunate visitor. Mr Blakes- 
ton is a true lover of islands 
and any fellow devotee would 
enjoy this book. It is the story 
of a month’s holiday, combining 
personal narrative with a his- 
tory of the island, some practical 
information, and many anec- 
dotes as well as an impression 
of the people with their country- 
side and its abandoned homes 
riddled with ants—signs of a 
lost prosperity. John Betjeman 
has felt the strange appeal and 
provides a foreword. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ATOM BOMBS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Sir,—In your March issue, 
Mr A. D. Cohen asks how my 
ideas on atomic bombs differ 
from those of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. I do not know 
how much of my contribution 
to the discussion was cut by the 
BBC. Some certainly was. I 
may, therefore, have appeared 
to hold views which I don’t in 
fact hold. My views differ from 
the Archbishop’s in several res- 
pects. I think it is not only 
wrong but inexpedient for our 
Government to make these 
weapons or to make arrange- 
ments for their dispatch by 
others from the British Isles. I 
think that most of the people 
of Britain will be dead or dying 
within forty-eight hours of the 
launching of the first atom- 
bomb-carrying plane or rocket 
from British soil. This does not 
apply to the Soviet Union or 
the United States. 

There is only one good thing 
to be said for British policy on 
this matter. The atom bombs, 
and to a less extent the Ameri- 
can and British napalm bombs 
in Korea, have put an end to 
the prospects of Christianity in 
Asia for some years to come, at 
least. Whereas thanks to a few 
men like Scott and Huddleston 
they are still quite bright in 
Africa. If the Archbishop of 
Canterbury were to denounce 
the British policy as to atomic 
bombs, or if the Pope were to 
excommunicate anyone taking 
part in their manufacture or in 
preparations for their use, the 
situation of Christian missions 
in Asia might be _ retrieved. 
Neither event seems at all 
likely. 

Meanwhile think that 
atomic bombs may make for the 
moralization of the human 
species because only those peo- 
ples which do not use them or 
co-operate in their use are likely 
to survive a future large-scale 
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war in large numbers. This fact 
may, and I hope will, be under- 
stood by the people of States 
such as those of Europe, includ- 
ing Britain, before they are in- 
volved in such a war. It is 
already understood by the gov- 
ernments of some other States, 
notably of India. 

May I take this opportunity 
of supplementing Mr Royston 
Pike’s article ‘From Other 
Worlds?’ in the same issue? No 
planets revolving round other 
suns have yet been seen or 
photographed. But several have 
been weighed and their orbits 
determined, though rather 
roughly. These planets are prob- 
ably too heavy for life very like 
our own. However, it is only a 
question of time before small 
planets like our own = are 
detected. But if the inhabitants 
of any of them ever visit us, it 
seems to me about as unlikely 
that they will prove to be ‘men’ 
as that they will talk English. — 
J. B. S. Hatpane, University 
College, London. 


Sir,—There are two ways in 
which a scientifically trained 
humanist can look at Christian- 
ity, and these two views reflect 
the permanent schism between 
proper behaviour and _ proper 
thinkirg. An _ individual can 
behave properly yet think im- 
properly, he may behave im- 
properly yet think properly, and 
the average human being is a 
mixture of both. As I see it, 
the goal of the rationalist is 
proper thinking at all costs, and 
proper behaviour is assumed to 
follow. The Christian does not 
put so much faith in thought 
but more on proper behaviour. 
Both may be right and wrong 
at the same time. Conflict 
between thought and behaviour 
may be as unreal as the division 
between mind and body. 

A sceptic may look at the 


figure of Jesus and see a crowd 
of constitutionally inadequate 
figures all hypnotized by his 
crowd genius. The background 
of the Lake of Galilee would 
seem to make a_ childhood 
dream-picture of a_ grandiose 
picnic scene on a plane similar 
to that of Blackpool sands on a 
Bank Holiday. Mass hypnotism, 
mass hypnotism, mass hypno- 
tism! This picture is the picture 
of a hysterical religion, imma- 
ture and childishly inadequate 
and supported by constitution- 
ally inadequate priests, ministers, 
and the like. 

There is another picture — 
the correct one. Today on 
Blackpool sands a man is seen 
carrying a geiger counter, etc., 
measuring the radiation on the 
sands. He sighs and stands on 
a mound of sand. He speaks: 
“Woe unto ye, ye mothers of 
Blackpool and those who are 
pregnant! The day is coming 
when the strontium concentra- 
tion resulting from hydrogen 
bomb testing will cause deform- 
ity and death. The leaders of 
the nations — the politicians — 
often suffer from a deadly dis- 
ease known as paranoic schizo- 
phrenia. They are not here on 
the sands with their loved ones 
and their little children. They 
are dreaming their unrealistic 
dreams just as the Pharisees and 
Sadducees did years ago. Re- 
member the destruction of 
Carthage, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the destruction of 
Hiroshima, and think of the 
slow death of leukemia from 
which unborn generations may 
yet die. Man has rejected God, 
and God is ready to save you 
from this fate if you would only 
listen to him. You need a new 
type of politician ; not a mother- 
fixated lover of his own petty 
country, but lovers of God.’ 

The crowds get bigger and 
bigger until men in uniform are 
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seen to arrest the speaker and 
to hand him over to the authori- 
ties for causing a nuisance. This 
is the Jesus acting in time, and 
in time warning us about our 
fate if we turn away from God 
and showing us the way back 
through love. This is the same 
problem of dealing with the 
diseased political minds who 
continue to wreck the world 
with their hates. Are rationalists 
today fighting against the right 
enemy? I would advise them to 
open their physics text-book 
again and read the chapter on 
radiation and its influence on 
human tissues.—Dr G. R. 
Davies, Wolverhampton. 


The Myth Theory 


Sir, — Let me assure Mr A. 
Robertson that if he wrote a 
book entitled The Historical 
Buddha and in it he insisted that 
Buddha was a reincarnation of 
other Buddhas, an ‘ Avatar’, as 
all Buddhists claim, then I would 
certainly call him a ‘half- 
Buddhist ’— at least. Dr Cony- 
beare wrote his book to prove 
the historical existence of ‘Christ’ 
—the ‘Anointed’, the ‘ Mes- 
siah’. If he had not believed in 
a ‘Christ’ he would have 
entitled his book—as J. M. 
Robertson did — The Historical 
Jesus. And incidentally —for Mr 
S. G. Howell Smith’s informa- 
tion — this book was published 
two years after Conybeare’s. 

Whether ‘two other malefac- 
tors’ were or weren’t crucified 
with Jesus does not ‘clinch’ 
anything whatever —as Mr W. 
Smith avers. I utterly deny the 
whole Crucifixion story. — H. 
CutNer, London, NW11. 


Sir,—As a recently returned 
member of the RPA, I am some- 
what perturbed that there is still 
so much letter discussion in 
retrospect about the Christ myth 
theory. Is it not possible that 
older theories may be demol- 
ished, supplemented, or amended 
in the light of the teacher of 
tighteousness of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls? Until the contents of 
these are more fully revealed 
and assessments be made on 
their bearing on the historical 


Christ would it not be a good 
idea to cease the somewhat 
pointless bickering and to devote 
your space to more pertinent 
matters? A. COMBE, 
Wormit, Fife. 


[This correspondence is now 
closed. — Ep.] 


Democracy & the Priestly Caste 


Sir, — Mr Charles O’Sullivan, 
in his article with the above 
title, writes of ‘the niche occu- 
pied by Bauer, Kuenen, or Tiele 
in the generation of Colenso and 
other pioneers in Biblical learn- 
ing’. Kuenen, a friend of 
Colenso, was among the leading 
Old Testament writers of his 
day. If by ‘ Bauer’ Mr O’Sulli- 
van means Bruno Bauer, whose 
work defending the Christ myth 
theory was published in 1850, 
he was not a critic of any great 
importance. But by ‘ Bauer’ Mr 
O’Sullivan may mean F. C. 
Baur, the founder of the famous 
Ttibingen School of New Testa- 
ment criticism. Tiele was a great 
authority on Comparative Reli- 
gion. I am unaware that he 
made any contributions to Bibli- 
cal criticism.— A. D. Howe. 
SmitTH, London, W1/4. 


The Greatest Englishman 


Sir,—I would like to make a 
sharp protest against the silly 
and impertinent practice, which 
regrettably appears to have been 
adopted by some rationalists 
(yourself included), of referring 
to Thomas Paine by the old 
bigot-nickname, ‘Tom’. 

There is no objection to nick- 
names as such, of course, but if 
we are to adopt them for our 
Great Ones let us at least do 
the job thoroughly and make 
the welkin ring with our enthu- 
siastic references to ‘Charlie’ 
Watts, ‘Tom’ Huxley, ‘Joe’ 
McCabe, and ‘Bert’ Russell. 
Also, there are les autres — of 
whom ‘ Marty’ Luther, ‘ Iggy’ 
Loyola, ‘Jack’ Wesley, and 
‘Patchy’ Pacelli spring most 
readily to mind. 

There have been enough dirty 
lies and sneers thrown at 
Thomas Paine to last a thousand 
years, yet he is one of the giant 


and heroic figures of history, 
and best described, I think, by 
Chapman Cohen’s memorable 
phrase: ‘A _ veritable knight- 
errant of Humanity ’. 

No one, particularly no 
rationalist, should speak of 
Paine without respect, for if 
anyone lived, thought, and 
fought for human betterment it 
was he. 

Make no mistake about it, 
Thomas Paine was the greatest 


Englishman of all.— 
HowarD- Chigwell 
Row, Essex. 
Euthanasia 


Srr,—In your issue for March 
Mrs A. M. W. Stirling, speaking 
in favour of Euthanasia, agrees 
with me that the majority of 
those who advocate mercy- 
killing are non-medical people. 
It is true also that advocates of 
Euthanasia do not insist that the 
practice of mercy-killing be per- 
formed by a doctor. They agree 
that the act of ‘ merciful release ’ 
should be performed only by a 
specially authorized person for 
that purpose, etc. But the cru- 
cial point is: Who is to deter- 
mine the death of the patient? 
Should it be the duty of the 
physician to decide if the patient 
should die? The doctor cannot 
be executioner, nor can a doctor 
play the role of a judge pro- 
nouncing the verdict —that is 
against the very essence of 
medicine. The doctor is a healer. 
The doctors never cease to fight 
to save the life of the patient 
and they do so in hope of recov- 
ery (not only ‘to keep a dying 
man alive so long as is practic- 
able’, as Mrs Stirling says). 
Cases of unexpected recovery 
are not rare. 

But how about those who are 
now dying from incurable dis- 
eases? The answer is: Throw 
all resources and means into the 
fight against incurable diseases ; 
bring all efforts together on 
research, and medical science 
will defeat them. That is the 
only rational answer humanity 
can give. — W. DIMENT, Luton. 


Stag-Hunting 
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stag-hunting in your May issue. 
The Commission of Inquiry into 
Field Sports set up two years 
ago settled this matter without 
question. If any further non- 
sense on this subject is pub- 
lished, I withdraw my support 
from your Association forth- 
with. — W. D. Sutton 
Coldfield. 


Religion in School 

Sirn,—Mr_ Ronald _ Forrest 
needs to take a realistic view of 
school assemblies, religious edu- 
cation, and also of modern 
trends. The school assembly 
was with us long before the 
Education Act of 1944. It is 
just part of the normal ritual of 
getting the day on its feet; 
indeed, it can be a pleasant post- 
ponement of the toil which 
inevitably follows. 

The prayer, reading, and 
hymn wash harmlessly over 
heads occupied mainly with the 
previous night’s TV. The hymn- 
tune may arouse a little enthusi- 
asm if sufficiently attractive ; 
words are immaterial. The 
value of the school assembly 
lies in giving a feeling of unity 
to teachers and taught, loyalty 
to the school, and, above all, 
arousing interest in the school’s 
manifold activities, which are 
announced at the end. 

The fact that parents do not 
request the removal of their 
children from assembly may be 
due in the first place to their 
Own good sense in not encour- 
aging their children to be exhi- 
bitionists ; in the second place, 
no doubt it reflects the prevail- 
ing religious indifference. 

Rather than waste energy in 
endeavouring to stir up religious 
strife, let humanists get down to 
essentials, reflecting on the real 
indoctrination of this age by 
means of every type of adver- 
tisement, film, and TV. Human- 
ists should make an effort to 
watch ITV, which is gaining in 
popularity. I learn from child- 
ren, who are ardent fans, that 
almost every evening there is 
one of those money quizzes. 
Here is something to be con- 
cerned about, one of the major 
principles of this age —the 


acquiring of a large sum of 
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money with speed and minimum 
of effort. 

Surely it would be wiser for 
humanists to have something 
positive to offer as a bulwark 
against the disastrous influences 
of modern times, rather than 
continually expending energy in 
attacking religious beliefs which 
exert no real influence in face 
of the major attractions of a 
scientific age. — (Miss) Bp. 
PETERS, South Croydon. 


Need for a Humanist Faith 


Str, — Pleasant though it was 
to read Mr Jacobi’s plea for a 
humanist faith, I do not think 
anything can be done about it 
without such freedom of criti- 
cism and expression of unortho- 
dox opinion as would disrupt 
the present movement. This, 
naturally, cannot be allowed to 
happen. The difficulty involved 
I will illustrate by one example 
—the use of the word ‘God’. 

The orthodox atheist — and it 
is on him that the movement 
depends — has either an obses- 
sive hatred, or a complete 
unawareness of what is involved, 
which blinds him to the fact that 
‘God’ is a perfectly natural 
expression, for which there is no 
substitute, that is and has been 
used by the wisest and the most 
foolish of men. Therefore he 
cannot permit himself to tolerate 
such sheer charm as Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s ‘ God’s bright 
and intricate device of days and 
seasons’ or, conditioned to res- 
pond to the loathed or meaning- 
less expression, avoid having his 
teeth set on edge at the very 
sight of the word in Socrates’ 
saying at his trial: ‘I love and 
honour you, men of Athens, but 
I must obey God rather than 
you’. He has made _ himself 
ignorant of a world of profound 
meaning of the word when it 
comes from the lips of great men 
—unless, of course, one con- 
tends that all atheists must 
inevitably be wiser than 
Socrates, Christ, or Einstein. 

I fear, therefore, that the diffi- 
culty goes too deep to be sur- 
mounted. One could quote from 
the most eminent scientists’ 
references to ‘heaven’, ‘God’, 


and ‘ religion ’ that are utterly at 
variance with the official opinion 
of the movement, but it would 
be quite useless because in all 
matters of moment one appeals 
to the man, and a man cannot 
be wiser than he is. If to him 
wisdom consists in ratiocination, 
spinning words in a void of rela- 
tivity, no power of appeal will 
touch him. For he is sceptical 
of all things except the sort of 
man it is pulling the strings 
behind the argument. 

No, refreshing though it 
would be if it could happen, I 
think — having belonged to the 
movement for thirty years — 
that nothing can be done about 
it. — H. E. W. Gay, Sandwich, 
Kent. 


Sir,—Mr S.G. Jacobi asks for 
‘a policy of Humanist action — 
a code of conduct, and a world 
outlook ’. I emphatically agree 
that we should try to formulate 
some definite social policy that 
is uniquely humanist and not 
merely a pale reflection of some 
conventional party line. 

I believe our criterion should 
be the well-being of all men 
physically, emotionally, and 
intellectually, and we should be 
prepared to support the primacy 
of this criterion against all 
others—e.g. economic _ effi- 
ciency, industrial productivity, 
class interest, etc. 

Starting from this premise, | 
believe it is quite possible to 
arrive at a definite social policy. 
I also believe it would be a 
propagandist advantage to us. 

It is very much to the point 

that the only Church that is 
gaining adherents today — the 
Roman Catholic Church —is 
also the only one with a definite 
social teaching. It is not afraid 
to tackle the issues of property 
and usury. It makes a special 
appeal to ‘ the poor ’. 
- Whatever else may be said 
against the Church, it certainly 
cannot be accused of being 4 
middle-class mutual-admiration 
society. 

To anyone who is interested I 
am prepared to outline a specific 
programme aiming at a society 
nearer to the ideal I have stated 
to be our criterion. I consider 
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this issue requires urgent atten- 
tion from all humanists. — 
JaMES R. Howes,’ Hyde, 
Cheshire. 


Machines Like Men 


Sir, —I like the Humanist 
just because it is a ‘rational 
approach to the modern world ’, 
but when I come to this article 
by F. H. George my head begins 
to swim. Suppose we take the 
title ‘ Machines Like Men’ and 
read the middle word as a verb, 
and then read the title in con- 
junction with the assertion that 
‘there is no reason to suppose 
that we shall not ultimately be 
in a position to build machines 
capable of emulating humans in 
all things . . .” (which, if I may 
say sO in a rationalist journal, 
God forbid). What exactly is 
he suggesting? That men who 
design and make machines may 
or shall be able to make them 
behave subjectively like human 
beings? Does he envisage an 
objective test of this subjective 
state of affairs? I can well imag- 
ine a machine being designed so 
that when I gaze into its ‘ eyes’ 
it turns away as if ‘in horror’. 
What worries me about this is 
the ‘as if’. I would want the 
machine actually to be horrified, 
and even if Mr George manipu- 
lated the machine so that it 
bellowed its ‘horror’ out at me, 
I wouldn’t believe it. I would 
suspect it was Mr George ex- 
pressing his own horror in that 
way. 

However, I am content to 
wait for something much less, 
because it would be actually 
objective evidence if it were pro- 
duced. I await with great 
patience the first line of poetry 
any machine can produce, but of 
course [ don’t want any sleight- 
of-hand. Mr George must not 
be at the input end of the 
machine. — HyMaN Levy, Lon- 
don, SW19. 


Sir, —I would like to correct 
F. H. George in his assertion 
that digital computers are an 
example of the type of self- 
controlled system which work on 
the principle of negative feed- 
back, where a proportion of the 


output is fed back into the 
machine as input, in order to 
stabilize the system. 

The one feature of a digital 
computer which is relevant to 
his article is its ability to deal 
with problems which require 
mental effort, its use as a syn- 
thetic human mind. Although it 
is designed as an automatic 
machine which can carry out a 
complex calculation according 
to the precise instructions given 
to it in its programme, and to 
do this without human super- 
vision and at super-human 
speed, it also is capable of cer- 
tain operations which are not 
essentially mathematical at all: 
these are known as _ logical 
operations, and enable it to do 
jobs of a clerical nature, or to 
translate from one language to 
another, or to play draughts. It 
is not to be thought that all 
these tasks are simple matters: 
indeed it is not yet feasible to 
programme a machine to play 
chess, because present - day 
machines are too slow, and 
translation is difficult because of 
insufficient speed, insufficient 
storage space to hold a large 
vocabulary, and the necessary 
complexity of the programme. 
Digital computers are basically 
automatic calculating machines, 
with the facility of universality 
—that is, they can be applied to 
any type of problem if the 
appropriate instructions are 
given. The input to the machine 
consists of the instructions and 
the data to be processed — per- 
haps some experimental results 
which are being analysed, or 
possibly a passage in a foreign 
language from a scientific report 
—and the output consists of the 
required results. It is apparent 
that the notion of feedback or 
stabilization just doesn’t make 
sense. 

It is important to distinguish 
between digital computers and 
the other types of machines 
referred to in the article by 
F. H. George, many of which 
do utilize negative feedback, 
which enables them to act pur- 
posefully. In using a digital 
computer to do research into 
physiology, it is of course pos- 
sible to simulate purposeful 


behaviour. — E. G. H. Croucn, 
Streatley, Berkshire. 


Who was Shakespeare? 


Sir,— Mr Joseph’s article 
affords a good example of ques- 
tion-begging. A grammar school 
boy, who did some reading after 
leaving school, might know all 
that the author of the plays 
knew ; the theory requires that 
author to be Shakespeare of 
Stratford; therefore, though 
there is no evidence that Shakes- 
peare went to a grammar school 
or ever read a_ book, he is 
entitled to assume that Shakes- 
peare was such a boy. Mr 
Joseph’s low opinion of ‘Shakes- 
peare’s’ learning is surprising, 
and his belief that imagination 
is an adequate substitute for 
knowledge is  ingenuous. — 
RaAGLan, Usk, Mon. 

Sir, —I have just completed 
what I believe is the first full- 
scale history and criticism of the. 
various anti-Stratfordian posi- 
tions — more than fifty ‘Shakes- 
peares’ have been put forward, 
including Cardinal Wolsey and 
the Jesuits — so I was interested 
in Mr Joseph’s excellent article. 
I agree with most of his opin- 
ions, but it seems to me that he 
has got some of his facts wrong 
(unless I am wrong myself). 
Hart was surely not a Baconian, 
but a Group Theorist, like Delia 
Bacon. Stanley’s authorship was 
first suggested by Greenstreet, 
not Lefranc. It is incorrect to 
say that Herbert Lawrence was 
a Baconian: all that can cor- 
rectly be said is that several 
different interpretations, includ- 
ing the Baconian, have been put 
upon Lawrence’s anonymous 
writings. 

The question goes back to the 
seventeenth century and nearly 
every country in the world has 
contributed to  it.—R. 
CHURCHILL, Hastings, Sussex. 


RATIONALIST 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend rationalists, especially those 
who have served in the Rationalist Move- 
ment) 

’ Donations or applications for assistance 
should be addressed to the Secretary at 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. A Balance 
Sheet is sent to each donor, and a copy 

will be supplied to anyone on request. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


ANY who regularly at- 
the RPA Annual 

Conference are undoubt- 
edly disappointed that the date 
originally proposed was so close 
to the IHEU Congress that the 
Directors felt obliged to cancel 
the arrangements that had been 
made for a Cambridge meeting 
this year. It was clearly impos- 
sible to cope with two Confer- 
ences within three weeks, but we 
hope that the RPA Conference 
will be held as usual next year. 
The International Congress is 
held once every five years in 
different countries and its signi- 
ficance lies in the opportunity 
presented to demonstrate the 
solidarity of a world movement. 
The stimulus of meeting like- 
minded people from America, 
Europe, and the Far East makes 
such a gathering an enriching 
experience. It should be under- 
stood, however, that this is in 
no sense a substitute for our 
own Conference. The personal 
contacts and intimate discussions 
in the tranquil surroundings of 
a university leave the happiest 
memories in the minds of all 
who have enjoyed them in the 
past. 


* * * 


We hope that this year mem- 
bers from all parts of the 
country will register for the 
Congress and make use of the 
very full facilities that ‘will be 
provided for group discussions. 
Voluntary helpers are wanted 
as receptionists, literature sellers, 
stewards, guides for parties, 
typists, and telephonists. Those 
who can speak either French or 
German are needed immediately 
in order to translate the Confer- 
ence papers into those languages, 
and volunteers will also be wel- 
comed during the Congress for 
viva voce two-way translations, 
English/French and English/ 
German. The latter will be 
needed only for group discus- 
sion as the main sessions will 
be covered by professional inter- 
preters. All who can help in any 
of these ways are invited to 
write to the Secretary, THEU, 
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- Guildhall, 


13 Prince of Wales Terrace, 
London, W8. 


* * * 


A RPA Local Group is in 
the process of formation in 
Ghana, thanks to the energy of 


Lt R. C. K. Hewlett, R.43, 
Huhunya Road, Koforidua, 
Ghana. All members who are 


willing and able to help in this 
venture should write to him. 
The eyes of the world are on 
Ghana today, and the Pope has 
made an urgent appeal to save 
Africa from the rising tide of 
secularism. He should remem- 
ber King Canute. 


* * * 


On Saturday, June 15, at 3 
pm, Lord Boyd Orr will lay a 
wreath on the tomb of Herbert 
Spencer in Highgate Cemetery. 
He will be supported by Lord 
Grantchester, and the ceremony 
is under the auspices of the Per- 
sonal Rights Association, whose 
objects are so much in harmony 
with Spencer’s individualism. 
Although Spencer as a_ philo- 
sopher is unjustly in eclipse 
today, no one can doubt his 
importance in the history of 
thought. This is an opportunity 
to honour the memory of one of 
the most eminent of the Vic- 
torian rationalists. 

* 


Groups and their Activities 

Cardiff Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, W. T. Morgan, 11 
Heath Street, Cardiff. Butetown 
Community Centre, Tuesday, 
June 11, 7.30 pm. To be arranged. 

North Staffs Humanist Group, 
Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. Sunday, June 23, 7 pm, 
J. A. Roberts, ‘The Historical 
Study of the Bible’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, June 9, 7 
pm, R. Benjamin, ‘The Tech- 
nique of Democracy’. Sunday, 
June 23, Ramble. Meet Seven- 
oaks Railway Station 11.30 am. 
Train leaves Victoria 10.24 or 
Charing Cross 10.34. (Bring 
packed lunch.) 


Sutton Humanist 


Group, 
Myosotis Hall, 332 Carshalton 


Road (corner of Cambridge 
Road, near Windsor Castle), 
Carshalton. Sunday, June 16, 
7.15 pm, Dr P. M. Butler, ‘Man: 
Spiritual Beast or Bestial Spirit?’ 


Aberdeen Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Tom Fyfe, 176 Carth- 
dee Road, Aberdeen. 


Bristol Rationalist Group. 
Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 Pem- 
broke Road, Southville, Bristol 
3. 


Brixton Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Donald Ford, 95 St 
James’s Crescent, London, SW9. 


Chiswick Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, H. Penfold, 22 Stand- 
ish Road, London, W6. 


East Surrey Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley, Surrey. 


Edinburgh Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Miss D. Swan, 
‘ Flowerfield,’ Loanhead, Midlo- 
thian. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box No. 1s extra 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCI. 
Sunday Mornings at 1! am. Admission 
Free. Questions after lectures. June 2— 
Dr_ Richard Peters: ‘ Living without 
Authority °. June 16—Kathleen Nott: 
* Psychology and Practical Morality *. June 
23—Archibald Robertson, MA: ‘ Archeo- 
logy and the Bible’, June 30—W. E. 
Swinton, PhD: ‘ The Dead Sea Scrolls’. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOUND volumes of The Humanist (for- 
merly Literary Guide) are available from 
Messrs Watts at the following prices (post- 
paid): Any volume from 1945-1956 inclus- 
ive 21s; from 1896-7 to 1944 inclusive 
10s 6d. Stocks of the latter are limited and 
in the event of a volume being out of 
stock the nearest in date to the one ordered 
will be supplied. 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your 
desire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp. 
—R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Square, 

BACHELOR (London) offers humanists 
week-end hospitality (single). Suit quiet 
older man (over 50). Contact now Box No. 
Hl. 


BOOK WANTED — World's W onder 
Stories (Whyte). — W. H. Dean, 31 Upper 
Green Lane, Hive Edge, Brighouse, Yorks. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
yalue one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES—ACROSS CLUES—DOWN 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Monday, June 10. 


1 I’m a vocalist, honey. 
Where’s my drink? It’s 
jellified! (9) 

6 Tennyson’s Vere de Vere (5) 3. May be achieved by descent, 

9 Young pinchers (7) o_o or willy-nilly 

10 Mourning becomes her (7) 4 Quite a captain from 

11 Perch for a ruler (5) Sheridan (8) 


12 Danger to German river 5 Mrs Pat’s title to stardom 
navigators (7) (6) 


Racing one may be bliss (9) 
Devilish debts are irreligious 
(7) 


6 One-third of enthusiasm (S) 


7 Regarding a little Latin in 
Guildford (7) 


8 I am at the fiddle again! (5) 
15 Examiner to princes (9 
20 Horse a Cockney might 


condemn to death (7) 16 Make laws for delayed 
mutton (9) 


17 Spurious devil mixed with 11 
(8) 


13 Ten cans are immature (7) 
14 Ancient weapon for Falstaff 
(6) 


18 Cut out the duties (6) 


23 Town whither you might 
proceed for athletics (7) 


25 the spice hungry and dangerous 
26 Demanding (7) 21 Crooked dealing put straight! 
27 She was ill met by moonlight @) 
” 22 Tact is immobile (6) 
28 Coats of 22 (5) 23 From where good news came 
29 Explosive hindrance to to Aix 6) 
traffic (9) 24 Musical works (5) 
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SECOND EDITION 


THE DOLLAR 
AND THE VATICAN 


by Avro Manhattan 


The first complete story of the 
VATICAN — WASHINGTON AXIS 
its character, methods, goals 


A survey of the Vatican’s new diplomacy, invigorating 
and invigorated by the aggressiveness of Dollar Imperial- 
ism. 312 pages of unknown facts, supported by notes, 
references and index. 2ls plus Is postage. 


Trade and Retail Distributors : 
PIONEER PRESS, 41 Gray’s Inn Road, London, WC] 


REapERS of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the objects of 
the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember the organ- 
ization when making their Wills. Appended is a form of bequest 
which may be useful to friends who are desirous of allocating by 


Will or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination 
of rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


*I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
Tegistered office is situate at 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, the 
sum of (here insert amount, adding ‘‘ Free of Legacy Duty ”’, if 
so desired), to be applied to the general purposes of the said 
Association ; and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being 
shall be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


_ On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


Make sure of THE HUMANIST | 


| THE HUMANIST is published on the fourth Thurs- 
| day of each month. The July issue will 
be sale on Thursday, June 27. 
| To make absolutely certain of obtaining your 
| copy every month, please place an order with 
your newsagent or take out a subscription by 
| filling in the form below, which can also be 
| used to renew a subscription. 


ORDER FORM 
NEW / RENEWAL (Please strike out word not applicable) 
To The Humanist, Circulation Department, 


12 St James’s Place, London, SWI. 


I enclose remittance of 14s (equals $2 in 
USA or Canada) for 12 monthly issues of THE 
HUMANIST to be sent post free, starting with issue 


(Block letters please) 
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John Stuart Mill: The Man Ruth Borchard 


‘Dr Borchard has had the excellent idea of producing a relatively short, 
straightforward life of the author of On Liberty .. . It moves briskly, draws 
on the latest discoveries, and fills a need.’ — The Times. 18s net 


Search for Purpose Arthur E. Morgan 


Dr Morgan, first Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, describes 
his endeavour to define a valid purpose for life in terms not only of’ 
philosophy and ethics but also of biology and sociology. 15s net 


The Background of Astronomy Henry C. King 


A clear and non-technical outline of the history of astronomy from its 
origins in the Near East to its development as a science in seventeenth 
century Europe. 18s net 


The Direction of Human Development M. F. Ashley Montagu 


Professor Montagu presents a review of the scientific evidence from biology, 
anthropology and related fields demonstrating the decisive degree to which 
the physiological and psychological growth and survival of the individual 
depend on the care and affection bestowed on the child during infancy. 

28s net 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) cM? 
To promote intellectual liberty ; (2) To spread : RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM D 

scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from I accept your Special Offer in 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


superstition. 


All members receive : 


THE Humanist. Monthly for one year from den 
of joining. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The con- 
tributors include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret 
Knight, B. Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, 
H. J. Blackham, Royston Pike, Ernest Gel!ner. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books 

FREE : 

THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 
236 pp. 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. David- 
son, FRAS. 116 pp. 


Your Bopy: How ir Is BuILt AND How It 
Works. By Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe, By J.S.D. Bacon. 118 pp. 


The Humanist and enclose £1 1s 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrol- 
ment. I am in agreement with the 
objects of the Association and 
undertake to abide by the Rules 
and Regulations set forth in the 
Memorandum and Articles of 
Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTTERS PLEASE] 
MR 


* Free on request. 3 
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